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For the Companion. 


BEGINNING ALONE. 


In Ercut CuHaprers.—Cuapter I. 
Motherless. 


It was almost evening, and the little things had 
talked in whispers all day, sitting in a corner of 
the nursery huddled together. An unknown 
presence brooded over the house. They heard 
Nellie’s terrible cry; coming after a whole week 
of hushed voices and muffled footfalls they knew 
that it meant something. They in- 
stinctively felt what was happening 
and iooked at each other in horror, 
but they would not believe it. 

A weeping nurse came in to take 
away the supper which, scarcely 
touched, stood upon the table. 

“Oh, poor little dears!’ she cried, 
kneeling beside them with an arm 
around each. ‘Poor little mother- 
less dears. Do you remember what 
I told you early this morning? That 
your mamma was going to Heaven ?” 

Elizabeth turned away her head, 
and began to cry, but Reginald, 
frowning slightly, looked her in the 
eyes. 

‘Has she gone?’’ he asked in a 
stern little voice. 

‘Yes, dears,’’ answered the girl, 
scarcely able to control her trem- 
bling lips. ‘It was at noon, and 
your papa says that I am to take 
you downstairs to see her in a little 
while.”’ 

Reginald waited until she had left 
the room, and then putting all the 
reasoning powers that his five short 
years had accumulated into one 
effort, said, turning to his sister, 
“She is not gone, or Lizzie could 
not take us to see her. I think they 
have made a mistake.” 

“Big people do make mistakes,” 
said Elizabeth, who had the advan- 
tage of her brother in nearly four 
years of experience and worldly 
wisdom. ‘Perhaps when she sees 
us she will wake again,” for the 
little girl’s knowledge of death, 
though vague, was somewhat clearer 
than that of her brother. Comforted 
a little by these hopes, they sat and 
silently watched the rain in the twi- 
light. 

Presently the maid opened the 
door and beckoned to them. Softly 
they crept down the stairs, and fol- 
lowed her across the wide hall. At the door of 
the drawing-room she stood irresolute for a 
moment. A gentleman who had been reading 
near by came quickly forward. 

“You ought not to take them in there,’’ he said. 

‘Mr. Wharton told me to, Mr. Cornelius,’’ she 
answered, respectfully. 

“I will go with them myself, then.”” Taking 
Elizabeth by the hand he opened the door. 

The children’s mother was lying dressed in 
white, with long palms and ferris all about her. 
Death had come after so short an illness that she 
was not thin or worn, and their first glance at the 
familiar gown, and at the delicate laces that some 
tender hand had lovingly disposed about her neck, 
revived the forlorn hope they still cherished—that 
she would wake when they came to her. But as 
they stood and gazed, their little hearts sank with 
a terrible, silent conviction; in the awful, un- 
accustomed majesty of those beloved features 
there was no promise or possibility of returning 
life. She was gone! 

Elizabeth sobbed, broken-hearted; but leaning 
his head against her shoulder, Reginald gazed in 
silence, his childish brow drawn to a frown, and 
his face set and white. 

“Will you kiss your mamma, Master Regi- 
nald?”’ said the maid, who had followed them 
and now tried to lift him in her arms. 

“It is not mamma,” he answered, a hard tone 
of resentment in his voice. ‘It is a statue of 
mamma.”’ 

“It is your mamma, dear.”’ 

“It is not! Let me down, Lizzie,’’ he cried, 
lifting his hand as if to strike; then dropping it, 


| he struggled out of her arms and ran from the | little tads! What are we all to do now?” and | 


Kneeling beside the couch on which they had 


| room. Elizabeth seemed to understand ; for weep- | kissing both the weary faces, he and his compan- | placed her, he buried his face in the folds of her 


ing piteously she allowed herself to be led into 
the hall, where a bright, soft-coal fire burned in 
the grate. It was a cool, wet day, toward the 
close of a stormy April, and the rain swept in 
gusts against the window-panes. Mr. Cornelius 
took the two little ones and sat down with them 
upon his knees in front of the blaze. Elizabeth 
hid her head on his shoulder and cried softly ; 
but Reginald sat up stiffly, and gazed before him 
white and defiant. 

“We must be good, Totie,’’ whispered Eliza- 
, beth, feeling for his hand, which he resigned to 


ion left the little ones to Lizzie and went down- | 
| stairs again. 


Nothing is so methodical as a boy of fifteen, | 
| when he sets about it, and Walter had reached | 
the culminating period of the practical age. After | 
eating his supper with Mr. Cornelius, he collected | 


some books, and taking a lamp went upstairs to 


gown, and in that most sacred hour he pledged 
himself never to lose sight of the type, chivalrous, 
high-minded, incorruptible, which she had always 
set before him, promises graven deep in his heart 
by the agony of that last farewell. 

He never knew how long a time had passed, 
when, Mr. Cornelius’ voice at the door aroused 


| his own room, opened a grammar and found the | him. 


| place in his Virgil; he even looked out a word or | 


“Walter,” he said, “there is some one crying 


two in the dictionary, and hunted up some small| upstairs. I am afraid it is Reginald.” 


points of syntax, but his actions grew more and | 


In fact, the sound of smothered sobs could be 


more mechanical with each passing moment, until | heard, soon followed by violent cries. Softly and 





WATCHING THE PROCESSION. 


| her as if it were a ribbon or a tassel. 
like it.’’ 

“T am good,”’ answered Reginald, stoutly, and 
the three fell back into silence, while night closed 
in without. With a little fair head on either 

| shoulder, Mr. Cornelius sat and looked into the 
| fire. 

He was an old friend of the family. The chil- 
| dren said they had known him ever since they 
| were born, and in his little vine-covered cottage 
| across “the middle path” they were as much at 
|home as in their own house. It seemed only 
natural to turn to him in the first shock and 
| bewilderment of their trouble, and even the ser- 
| vants consulted him as the proper person to whom 
| to look in the present doubt arid confusion. 
| ‘I have taken Miss Nellie’s supper up,” whis- 
| pered Lizzie. ‘But when I knocked at the study, 
|Mr. Wharton did not answer. What shall I do, 
Mr. Cornelius ?”’ 

“Let him alone,”’ said Mr. Cornelius, ‘But I 
think you had better take these children to bed. 
Wake up, Reginald and Elizabeth!’ He spoke 
to them softly, but the little creatures, dulled by 
sorrow and sleep, made no effort to stir, and the 
tall, broad-shouldered man looked down upon 
them tenderly; he had hardly the heart to rouse 
them. ; 

“JT will take Reginald,”’ said Walter, their elder 
brother, who had been sleeping on a lounge near 
by, and had awakened at the sound of their 
voices. Lifting the heavy child he went upstairs, 
and Mr. Cornelius followed with Elizabeth. 

‘Poor little tads!’’ murmured the boy, while a 
strange, aching pain contracted his throat. ‘‘Poor 





“She would | 


at last Walter’s self triumphed over Walter’s 


stone, staring with unseeing eyes at the wall 
before him. 


panion and confidant, ever since Nellie, who was 
two years his senior, had begun going to a board- 


and that he had been robbed of his best ally. 

The hours slipped on; the light in his neglected | 
lamp began to burn low, and the room was cold, ; 
for the fire had long since died down. The house | 
became silent, and everything about him seemed 
hushed in sleep. A great longing came over him | 
to see her once more. 

He rose and slowly descended the stairs. The 
fire in the hall cast flickering shadows on the 
wainscotted walls and. panelled roof. Mr. Cor- 
nelius still sat near it, reading in the light of a 
shaded lamp that stood on the top of one of the 
newel-posts. 

He looked up as Walter passed near him; but 
intent as a sleep-walker, and without speaking, 
the boy crossed the hall toward the room where 
his mother was lying. Gently rolling aside the 
door he entered, and closed it softly after him. 

A dim light shone down upon the still face. 
With swelling heart he stood and looked at the | 
unresponsive features, and yet not unresponsive. 
For in that strange command and majesty that 
informs the dead the boy read a behest and a 
warning, and felt himself inspired with solemn 








hope, with courage and lofty resolution. 


habits, and he sat motionless, as if carved in | your mamma, if you only remember her. 


| 
ing-school in the neighboring city. Boy as he | looked with a puzzled expression almost border- 
was he felt that life’s struggle was before him, | ing on amusement at the little face on his shoul- 
| der. 


hastily closing the door, Walter hur- 
ried to the nursery. Reginald was 
sitting erect in his little bed, rigid 
and screaming, while his sister Nellie 
tried in vain to quiet and reassure 
him. 

‘Mamma, mamma, mamma!”’ he 
shrieked, looking upward. ‘‘Mam- 
ma, mamma, come down again. 
Mamma, O mamma, do not stay 
in Heaven!”’ 

“Reginald darling,oh hush! You 
break my heart. You cannot make 
her hear!”’ 

‘You break mine,”’ cried Reginald. 
‘*Why can’t I make her hear? Has 
He shut the door? Does He take 
little children’s mammas and never 
let them come again? God! God!’’ 
he called, starting to his feet. ‘Open 
the door! She wantstocome! She 
hates it there without me!’’ 

“Let me take him,” said a voice 
behind them, and Mr. Cornelius, 
wrapping the sobbing child in a 
blanket, bore him down to the fire- 
light. 

Nellie and Walter waited above 
on the landing, to see if their father 
had been disturbed. It was an old 
trysting-place of theirs; that top- 
stair had witnessed many a confi- 
dence, and had countenanced the 
hatching of plots not a few. 

‘“‘He is quieter now,”’ said Nellie, 
but as she spoke the little boy’s 
voice below sobbed in answer to 
some murmured consolation : 

“But I want her. I want her 
more than God or the angels or any 
one. She is not their mamma!”’ 

But gradually the sobbing died 
away and the low, deep murmur of 
the man’s voice alone came up to 
them. Looking down they could see 
Reginald nestling in Mr. Cornelius’ 
arms as if contented, his blue eyes 
fixed gravely on the dancing flames. 
**So you see,”’ said he, ‘‘you will always have 
When 


| you try to be the kind of a boy she would like 
| and never forget the things she told you —” 

The future without his mother looked pretty | 
grim to Walter. She had been his chief com- | 


“But I shall forget,’ answered Reginald, un- 
compromisingly. ‘I most always do forget, and 
that is what makes me cry al! the more.” 

Mr. Cornelius turned his head slightly and 


It was so true, and the little one seemed to 
feel a dawning comprehension that the feeble 
hold his childish memory had upon the future 
only increased the magnitude of his loss. 

Seeing him quieted his brother and sister came 
down to take him. 

‘*Walter and Nellie will help you to remember,”’ 
said Mr. Cornelius. Reginald glanced at them 
carelessly, feeling small faith in their powers. 

“IT am ready to go,” he said, quietly. 

‘‘Are you sure that you will not cry out?” 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘It does no good.” 
Nellie took him upstairs again to the nursery, and 
put him to bed. For a longtime there was silence 
in the little room; then raising himself softly on 
his elbow, he called, gently : 

“God!” Then a little louder and impatiently 
as if to attract attention, “God!” A slight rustle 
from Elizabeth, whose bed was on the other side 
of the room, disturbed him; he sank back and 
waited; there was a long pause—then, distinctly, 
but in hardly more than a whisper, the child’s 
tones fell on the ear, “I hate you, God!” __ 

‘‘Reginald!"’ exclaimed Elizabeth, in a scan- 
dalized voice. “It is very impertinent of you to 
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_THE YOUTH’S 





talk that way to God.’’ But Reginald tu 
his face to the wall and made no reply. 

After two more days of stormy weather the 
first of May dawned serene and clear. The funeral 
services had been deferred to the latter part of the 
afternoon, awaiting the arrival of Mr. Wharton’s 
sister, who lived some distance away. Reginald 
and Elizabeth stood together at an upper window, 
to watch the procession as it started from the 
house and passed slowly up the broad gravel walk 
of the park. 

The day was mild, and Lizzie had allowed them 
to raise the sash. From time to time the deep, 
lonely clang of the tolling bell filled all the air, 
but when it died away they could hear the heavy, 
rhythmic tread of the bearers, and the irregular 


rned 


footfalls of the long line of people who walked | 


behind, two by two. In Dulwich on such occa- 
sions every one walked, and a hearse was a thing 
unknown. 

The little church was not far from the house, at 
the upper end of the college park, but to Nellie, 
who with Walter followed close behind their 
father, the interval seemed interminable. 

‘Will it never end ?”’ she thought, as from time 
to time the procession paused, while six new 
bearers took the places of the others already 
wearied. That terrible pause! Nellie never for- 
got the heart-throbs that counted every second of 
its duration, nor the grinding rhythm of the foot- 
treads as they slowly fell into time again. 

Not to cry! To that her whole mind was given: 
not to falter when called to pass between the 
gauntlet of sympathizing faces all turned toward 
them as they entered the little church, flooded 
with the golden light of afternoon; not to break 
down when tender voices softly chanting touched 
all the tense chords to deeper vibrations. 

She knelt and rose with the others, scarcely 
conscious of what she did, noting little in the 
struggle for composure, until she felt the soft 
grass under her feet when on coming out of the 
church they crossed under the trees to the shaded 
church-yard on the other side of the park. 

At the grave stood a man of beautiful and ven- 
erable presence in bishop’s robes, and when the 
opening words fell upon her ear, Nellie looked up 
startled—grateful and comforted as by the voice 
of an angel. 

“ Man, that is born of a woman, hath but a short 
time to live and is full of misery. He cometh up and 
is cut down, like a flower; he fleeth as it were a 
shadow, and never continueth in one stay.” 

It was a voice, alas! now too seldom heard, 
sonorous and sweet. Nellie knew of none other 
like it or equal to it; sacred words falling from 
those lips took on a new depth of meaning, 
whether for bitterness of anguish or majesty of 
consolation, and as she listened the burden of 
unreasoning endurance fell away from her. 

“TI heard a voice from heaven, saying unto me, 

Write, From henceforth blessed are the dead who die 
in the Lord ; even so saith the Spirit; for they rest 
Srom their labors,” 
Sang the choir, repeating faintly, “For they 
rest from their labors.’”’ And in the everlasting 
peace that had fallen on one so close to her heart, 
Nellie rested also, calmed and hushed in the 
presence of a divine, beneficent mystery. 

As they walked slowly homeward the sun’s 
rays shone brightly through the boles of the oak- 
trees, gilding them on one side, and all the beau- 
tiful country seemed new-made in the young 
spring weather. The children were waiting for 
them, quiet and subdued, and some attempt had 
been made by the thoughtful servants to restore 
the house to its natural appearance. 

After tea the family gathered in Mr. Wharton’s 
study ; a bright wood-fire burned on the hearth, 
for the evening was chilly. The two little ones 
climbed into the window-seat, with a picture- 
book between them, to make use of the last 
of daylight. . Walter crowded Nellie off of half 
of her large cushioned chair and seated himself 
at her side with his arm across the back, while 
Mr. Wharton at his library table proceeded to 
iay out his plans before his sister, Mrs. Loring, 
who could not remain longer than the next morn- 
ing. 

He thought it best that the two older children 
should continue their studies, Nellie at her 
boarding-school, and Walter at Wilmer Hall, an 


academy in the town where he was preparing for | 


college. Elizabeth already belonged to a “baby 
class’’ near by, and hereafter Reginald was to 
accompany her lest the little fellow should be 
lonely at home. 

All this was not decided without some protest 
from Nellie, but Mr. Wharton was firm, and the 
following Monday found her on the railway cars 
journeying toward Middletown. 

She left the children well provided for the next 
five days with clean ruffles and mended clothes, 
but as she sped away from the two wistful faces 
on the platform she was struck with something 
like a pang of remorse. The little creatures for 
whom their mother had cared so tenderly! She 
could not quiet her conscience at deserting them, 
even when it was done with the approval of older 
and wiser heads than hers. 

Before many hours had passed, however, she 
found herself busy in the whirl of school-life, 
and the painful impressions of the last moments 
as the train drew away from the station began to 
be slowly obliterated, while the importance and 
value of what she called her education increased. 

She had intended to return home every Saturday, 


but as the weeks went by and no unfavorable | 


reports reached her she let one excuse after | have just been here, and what do you suppose they | glasses of jelly mother told me to take, and were 


another delay her until a month had passed. 


new and not entirely welcome duties that sh 
might await her. An ideal sister, she thought, 
| would have thrown herself bravely into the 
| breach and brought them all off victorious with- 
| out questioning, but the way did not seem quite 


| so clear to Nellie. She liked to study, and she 


| hated—so she said—everything else. She had 
also planned her future life—at seventeen years !— 


on loftier lines than ran the way of home duties | 


and domestic cares. 
she should be a failure; but once started on the 
| higher and more congenial orbit—to what bright- 
| ness and beneficence might she not attain! 

But one Friday morning a telegram was handed 
to her, and that afternoon, full of anxiety, she 
started for Dulwich. From time to time she 
opened it, not knowing just how scriously to take 
the strange missive. It was from Walter, and 
ran as follows: 


“Reginald ran away. 
gone to Cleveland. 


Elizabeth half-sick. Lizzie 
‘ot a button on anything.” 


Mary TapPpaAN WRIGHT. 
(To be continued.) 





THE LAST CHANGE. 


Out of a land in whose bowers 
Perish and fade all the flowers— 
Out of the land of decay— 
Into the Eden where fairest 
Of flow’rets, and sweetest, and rarest, 
Never wither away. 
—Selected. 
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For the Companion. 


AN ODD PICNIC. 


[From Katie’s Journal.) June 26, 1887. It is 
simply horrid! A whole family of Boston people are 
coming up here to spend the summer, and what is 
worse, they are going to board at Susie Franklin’s. 

Why do city people want to come up here, I 
wonder? Why can’t they go to watering-places and 
mountain resorts that are made on purpose for them, 
instead of seeking out this little village away off the 
railroad, where there’s nothing going on and where 
nobody wants them? But they say that’s the fashion 
now. 

They expect to find “characters” in such a place 
and funny ways of talking, such as you meet in the 
popular stories of the day—but goodness knows 
where any such language is to be found in real life! 

I suppose, now, that the Effinghams are coming up 
here to board, hoping to find lots of ‘‘quaint” things. 
Well, I hope they will find me very quaint, for I 
simply intend to ignore their existence. 

I wish they weren’t going to board at the house of 
my dearest friend. Susie’s just the kind to give 
right in and think everything they dois splendid. It 
seems there’s a girl Effingham just about my age. 

June 26th. 1 have seen the girl Effingham. Her 
name is Dorothea, and considering the length of her 
name she is about as small an individual as you 
would wish to see. 

Not that she’s much shorter than I am, really, but 
she doesn’t make any stir; and as for clothes, I did 
suppose we should be paid for the bother of their 
being here by having a chance to study the fashions. 
Not at all! Miss Dorothea wears a gingham con- 
siderably plainer than my school dtesses. Of course 
I might have known she wouldn’t waste her fine 
dresses on us country people. She may condescend 
to put on thing decent Sund We shall see. 

June 28th. 1 seem fated to meet Dorothea Effing- 
ham whether I will or not. Of course I gave Susie 
up from the first. She never was able to resist 
blandishments. So for the past two days I have had 
Emma Sanders for my intimate friend. 

She feels just as I do about this thing and we have 
agreed to stand together through thick and thin. 
We both simply ask to be let alone, but we have 
agreed that if that cannot be, we will show certain 
people that there is some independence still left in 
this world, even if Dorothea’s father is a Boston 
banker. I consider a New England farmer equal to 
any banker in the land! 

Well, last night after supper, Emma and I sat on 
my door-steps, when who should walk in by the gate 
but Susie with her Dorothea. The Boston girl had 
on a white albatross, a little the worse for wear, 
none too good for the country. She looks quite well 
in white, but no better than others. 

She and Susie were walking arm in arm, and 
| called each other by their first names as if they had 
| known each other since the year one. I received 
| them, of course, with perfect dignity, but as for 
Emma, I felt a little ashamed of her. She carried it 
rather too far, so that it made it seem almost funny. 
At least, I should have thought it awfully funny if I 
had been in their places. I should have shrieked. 

But they didn’t notice; dear, no, they were too con- 
tented to notice anything. Dorothea looked out 
over the ground in front of her as if she saw some- 
thing she liked, and presently she exclaimed, 

“Oh! what a lovely view!” 

Now, how utterly ridiculous. It was nothing in 
the world but our front field with the pines beyond. 
Of course I like the pines, myself, but I happen to 
know that she has been to the White Mountains and 
to the Adirondacks, and everywhere, so it isn’t 
likely that our front field impresses her much. That 
shows how sincere her sweet remarks are. 

July 2d. Yesterday was Sunday, and D. E. did 
have on a lovely, stylish dress. I couldn’t begin 
to study out how it was made and put together. I 
couldn’t for the life of me tell where the waist was 
fastened. I sincerely hope that Sarah Pratt studied 
it thoroughly, so that she can make me one exactly 














like it after D. E. has gone away. 
I wonder how long she’s going to be here? I like 
Susie so much better than I do Emma. I’m afraid I 


miss her. But why should I miss her if she doesn’t 
miss me? 

July 3d. 1 have just been literally stunned with 
surprise! 


Those two girls, I mean Susie and Miss Effingham, 


In these latter she was sure | 
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| have taken into their heads now? They propose to having « lovely time, when there came a knock at 
Unconsciously she dreaded to return to the | get up a picnic for to-morrow! It is forlorn to see | the door. 


| here as happy as if they had discovered a gold mine. 
I came near smiling myself, they looked so pleased. 

Says Susie: 
| I told Dorothea you were the very one to help 

us.” 

“Who’s getting it up?” I asked. 

“Susie and I,” said Dorothea. 

| Dorothea thought of it and I’m going to help her 
| do it and we want you to come with us to ask the 
| people,” put in Susie, very fast. 

“What people?” I asked, standing up rather 
straight, for Susie had put her arm around me, and 
it seemed good to have her after all these days. 

“Every single soul in the village,’ answered 
Dorothea; at which I whirled away from Susie and 
faced them in my wrath. 

“Now, Susie Franklin,” said I, “you know you 
can’t ask everybody in town. What decent person 
would go, for instance, if they knew Jane Lewis was 
invited? Or Peter Crane? Or—” 

I stopped and looked at Miss Effingham severely. 

“Although we live in what you call the country, 
madame,” I said to her, ““we know what picnics are. 
We often have them, often. We are always very 
careful whom we invite. We have teams, which 
have to be engaged some time beforehand, and we 
make great preparations. We usually go to Gillis’s 
Grove, about twelve miles from here.”’ 

Dorothea looked a little frightened, and her 
cheeks grew as pink as peonies. 

“This one is going to be just down in the woods 
back of the schoolhouse,” said she timidly, as if she 
felt ashamed, and well she might. ‘We want it near 
by, so that everybody can go, and so that it will be 
easy to carry the food and arrange the seats. We’ve 
thought it all out so nicely,” she added, brightening 
up again and looking as if she expected me to be 
interested. 

But I had presence of mind enough to be firm, 
though I felt somewhat curious to know more about 
what they were going to do. One thing I saw they 
were going to do. I saw they were going to have 
their own way, and that was enough for me. Susie 
stepped towards me again with a coaxing look, but I 
remarked, “No, I shall have nothing to do with any 
such queer performance.” 

Upon that they took their leave, and I felt that I 
had made Susie understand distinctly, at last, that I 


last. I must say I rather hated to see her look so 
grieved about it. 

July 5th. Yesterday was a very exciting day. I 
think there must be some magic about Dorothea 
Effingham. I acknowledge at once that I hav 
changed my mind about her entirely. ; 

Yesterday morning Emma and I made up our 
minds fully that nothing should induce us to have 
anything to do with the picnic. It did seem so im- 
pertinent. for a perfect stranger to come into town 
and go to work getting up a picnic, just as if we 
couldn’t have got one up for ourselves if we had 
wished to. 

Emma and I hardly knew what to do with our- 
selves after breakfast. There didn’t seem to be any- 
thing going on and it didn’t seem like Fourth 
of July. Wherever we went we found people 
making cake and doughnuts and biscuits and every 
sort of thing for that everlasting picnic. We walked 
over to the parsonage to carry some fire-crackers to 
the children, and there we found Mr. Brown out in 
his strawberry patch picking away for dear life, and 
the children sitting on the door-steps hulling. 

“Come and help! Come and help!” they shouted, 
as Emma and I appeared, and hardly noticing the 
fire-crackers. 


remarked : 
“If I'll do fifty I can go to the picnic, can’t I, 


crackers. I was disappointed and disgusted. I do 


with the children, and then I have an excuse for 
doing it. 

I suppose they really thought that Emma and I 
would sit meekly down and go to hulling strawberries 
on Fourth of July morning! We of course said we 
were in a hurry and turned away. 

“Oh, say, Katie, what are you going to give?” 
shouted that little nuisance of a Dick. 

I was dumb and I felt so ashamed I couldn’t speak, 
for Dick was always fond of me and I knew he, 
childlike, would think me mean, not understanding 
the circumstances. 

I declare, Emma has literally no tact or delicacy 
whatever. It is tiresome to go with people who try 
to echo your sentiments and don’t succeed at all. 
The fact is, she’s so pleased at my taking her up that 
she doesn’t know what to say or do, for I never went 
with her before. Well, I mustn’t abuse her, she was 
only trying to please me. 

She turned round and actually told that small, 
grinning urchin that we weren’t going to give any- 
thing at all! 
up suddenly. 

‘Katie will, I know,” he remarked, triumphantly. 
“Katie and I’ll have fun this afternoon at the pic- 
nic.” 

I turned round and kissed my hand to him; and I 
concluded that Dorothea and Susie had been pretty 
bright to get the minister’s family interested the 
first thing. 

“T’ll tell you what,” I said to Emma as we walked 
away from the parsonage, “I’m going out of this 
town. We shall hear nothing but picnic, picnic, this 
day, that is evident. That’s the way with a country 
village. When they get a notion they run wild over 
it. Inacity, now, some people would be doing one 
thing and some another. Here they are all doing 
one thing. I am going to harness Meg and the 
buggy and drive you out to see Deborah Jackson. A 
five-mile drive will do us good, and she’ll be glad to 
have a call on Fourth of July. Poor thing! She has 
to lie there on her back year after year. She won’t 
| be going to the picnic.” 

Emma was delighted, and we had a lovely ride. 
Poor Deborah was glad to see us. She said nobody 
had been to see her for several days, and she always 
did love to see a young face. We gave her some 








was not to be trifled with; I was even with her at | 


We couldn’t imagine what they were | 
going to do with such a mass of berries until Dickie | 


papa?” which explained his indifference to the fire- | 


love fire-crackers. I am too old to have any of my 
own, but I always look forward to firing them off 


He looked scared and then he perked 


e felt | people make such mistakes. They came running in | Deborah called out “Come in,” for the front door 


leads right into her room. 

| Who appeared? Miss Effingham, and Susie the 
| devoted! 

| Emma and I hadn’t been there long enough to 
make a decent call, so we sat on; and to tell the 

truth I was glad of an excuse to stay, for although I 

am naturally dignified and self-possessed, I have a 

tremendous curiosity. It was such a chance to hear 

all about what they were going to do, without seem- 
| ing at all interested. 

Susie introduced Dorothea to Deborah Jackson, 
| and then Dorothea unfolded her scheme. She was 
| going to have benches and tables carried out into 

that open space by the brook, there in the pine 

woods back of the schoolhouse. Ever so many 
| people were going to send her cake and things. 
| Everybody was invited to come at four o’clock and 
| have tea out there, and the girls and boys were 
| going to wait on the table. 

‘All the people in town are invited,” continued 
Dorothea, “and though we knew you would not be 
strong enough to come, we thought we would come 
and invite you all the same, and then you could be 
thinking about it while it was going on.” 

She said this last in such a killing little way, 
smiling down on the bed with a sort of little blush, 
that I felt disturbed. I could not help thinking what 
a pity‘it was that the fates should have separated us; 
we might under some circumstances have been such 
congenial friends. 

They said they couldn’t stay but a few minutes, as 
they were so busy, but they would come in a day or 
two and tell Deborah all about it; and then they 
fluttered off, leaving her looking as if she had been 
made all over new. 

Well, after this grand excitement, it didn’t seem 
as if Emma and I had any great news left to tell. 
Emma looked like a wet kitten—she does show out 
everything she feels so plainly! I knew well enough 
what she was thinking. She wished she was going 
to that picnic, and I must say that nothing I could 
say on the ride home seemed to cheer her up much. 
She’s a weak sister! 

We parted at dinner-time. 
door and went home. 

In the afternoon I thought it would be a good time 
for me to make that fancy apron with ribbons run in. 
I never do sew on Fourth of July, but I am getting 
old enough to be beyond paying much attention to 
holidays—tifteen last March. 

I had the things all out on the bed and was in the 
midst of it, when mother called up stairs and told 
me it was time to get ready for the picnic! I ran 
down stairs. There stood the large basket full of 
something all covered over with napkins, and mother 
was tying on her bonnet. She looked at me in her 
inquiring way. 

It is too provoking, the way she can always tell 
when there is anything wrong with me. There was 
no earthly reason why I should blush, and yet I did 
when I told her I wasn’t going. 

How could she have found out about the picnic, 
and made cake and all, without my knowing? The 
neighbors told her, I suppose. 

“You had better change your mind and go,” she 
said quietly to me, “I don’t like to have you miss 
such a pleasant occasion, my dear.” 

Now, of course I wanted to go. I acknowledge 
that frankly. But I had told so many people I 
wasn’t going that it really seemed as if it would be 
| breaking an engagement to go, and I am very par- 
| ticular never to break an engag t. Besides, I 
had made poor Emma stay at home, for she would 
never dare to go without me. She would know that 
I should never forgive her if she did. 

So I said to mother that she must go without me; 
and, with another of those leoks, as if she knew me 
through and through, and loved me in spite of all my 
faults, she went. Just before she shut the door she 
remarked: 
| ‘If you decide to come, Katie, be sure and lock the 
| doors. Your father will have his supper at the 
| picnic, but you will find plenty of things in the 
| pantry.” 

When she had gone I felt awfully lonesome. I 
| began to think I had been rash. The fact is, I 

thought at first that ever so many other people would 
| see things as I did, and follow my example, but they 
didn’t. 

“Well,” said I to myself, “it is only to live through 
| this afternoon, and then the picnic matter will be 
| shut up. I needn’t acknowledge how badly I feel 
| about it. Nobody need know.” 

But I felt worse as the afternoon wore on. They 
| must be having such a good time out there under the 
pine-trees! Oh! dear me! 

About quarter of five I was perfectly overjoyed to 
hear a step approaching, for I had begun to feel as if 
I were the only inhabitant left on this earth. I 
rushed to the door and there stood Emma. I should 
have,hugged her, but she looked so unhappy that I 
| stopped short and exclaimed, “Why, what’s the 
| matter?”’ 

Her eyes were red. She had been crying, poor 
little soul. 

| “Katie Smith,” she said wildly, “Iam going to 
walk down in the pine grove. I don’t suppose I can 
| go to the picnic now. It’s too late. But I can sec it, 
| anyway; and if you choose to be mad with me, you 
can!” 

I hate to see people so cut up. Besides, I wanted 
to see the thing myself. 

“You shan’t go alone, dear,” said I, “I’ll go with 
you.” 

“Oh, goody,” said she. That’s her favorite ex- 
pression; she is very childish for her age. 

Well, we were there in no time. And you can’t 
think how pretty it did look. Why, it was forty 
times prettier than Gillis’s Grove, which is fixed on 
purpose for picnics. There was our own little fa- 
miliar brook running by, and the sunshine came in 
through the trees, and everybody was dressed up, 
and the old ladies sat around on the benches, and the 
children ran about, and the girls and boys waited on 
the table, and people were there that never do go 
anywhere and never were seen in company before, 
and they all looked as happy as could be. 

I didn’t know our village people were such a nice- 





I left her at her own 











looking set, really. Of course Emma and I did not 
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intend to be seen, but Dickie Brown must needs 
shout out, in a voice that might have been heard in 
Boston, 

“Oh, there comes Katie at last!” just as we con- 
gratulated ourselves that we had got by unnoticed. 

Dorothea instantly rushed up tous. ~ 

“Oh! you’ve come just in time,” she said; “we 
need some more waiters awfully. You will help us, 
won’t you?” 

I could have kissed her. We had some plates of 
sandwiches in our hands before we knew it, and 
began passing them around. I never had such a 
good time in my life. My only regret was that I 
didn’t have on my new white mull. 

Now, let me see if I can remember Mr. Brown’s 
little speech. It was at the end, just as the sun was 
getting low, and people were thinking about going 


home. People are fond of him. They say he’s the | 


best minister we ever had. I don’t remember any 
other, so I cannot compare, but I don’t believe 
there’s a better minister anywhere. So people were 
glad when he got up to speak. 

“My friends,” he said, “we want to thank the 
young people who have invited us here this bright 
afternoon, and tell them that we shall always re- 
member the happy time we have had. It will be a 
bright spot in our memories always. Let us keep in 
our hearts the feeling of good-will toward one 
another, which has come into them with the sun- 
shine and pleasure of to-day, and then we shall find 
it easy to make each other happy. Now I propose 
that we all sing ‘Auld Lang Syne’ before we say 
good-night.” 

As the people stood around singing I felt as if I 
should like to cry. They looked so gentle, somehow, 
in the soft light. 

I went up to Dorothea afterward and told her that 
I had had a heavenly time. She understood me per- 


fectly. We are now very intimate, and so are Susie | 


and I. We let Emma go with us, too, and she is too 
ridiculously pleased and good-natured about it for 
anything. 

I think it a great mistake we have made here in 
town, we girls, getting mad with each other so much. 
It seems that Boston girls never do it. I simply 
cannot imagine Dorothea getting mad. I never 
mean to be obstinate again as long as I live. 


MARY TOWLE PALMER. 
—- +o 


THE GLASS OF LOVE. 


No soul can ever truly see 
Another’s highest, noblest part 
Save through the sweet philosophy 
And loving wisdom of the heart. 


—Pheebe Cary. 
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For the Companion. 


THE GAME WE DIDN’T PLAY. 


In the spring of 1871, the garrison at Fort 
Stevenson, Dakota Territory, organized a base- 
ball club. At about the same time, the govern- 
ment employees and white citizens of Fort Bert- 
hold, eighteen miles farther up the Missouri, 
formed a club, and after a few weeks’ practice, 
sent us a challenge to go up and play a match 
game with them. Accordingly our nine went up, 
accompanied by Captain Boyd of the Seventeenth 
Infantry, and by a sergeant and three super- 
numeraries. 

No point upon the upper Missouri has a more 
interesting history.than Fort Berthold. Near this 
fort Captains Lewis and Clarke wintered in 1804-5, 
and effected a union between the Arriccaree and 
Mandan Indians that has lasted until the present 
time. The Sioux, then as now, were the scourge 
of all the tribes in that part of the country, and 
in order to avoid extermination several small 
tribes were obliged to confederate. When we 
visited Berthold, it was the headquarters and 
agency of the “Rees,” short for Arriccarees, Man- 
dans and Gros Ventres—pronounced Gro Vons. 

Berthold is known among the Sioux as ‘‘Pynannee 
Teepee,” and all Indians living on that reservation 


are called Pynannee by the Sioux. Hostilities between | 


the Sioux and Pynannee Indians will never cease. 
There has been bad blood between them for genera- 
tions. 

Our base-ball team reached Berthold about ten 
o’clock in the morning, and as the game was not to be 
called until two o’clock, we had a little time in which 
to explore the objects of interest about the place. All 
the Gros Ventres were absent on a hunt; half of the 
Rees were serving as scouts at military posts, and 
only thirty Mandan warriors survived the desolating 
wars to which they have been exposed. These, with 
some fifty Ree warriors, formed the total fighting 
strength of the Indians upon the occasion of our 
visit. The women and children numbered about three 
hundred. 

Berthold was upon a bluff overlooking the Missouri 
at a point where it is narrow, deep and swift. Across 
the river from the upper side of the fort was “bottom” 
filled with willow brush, while opposite the lower 
point of the Berthold bluff was a corresponding bluff. 
These bluffs, between which the river passed, explain 
the narrowness, depth and swiftness of the stream 
at that point. 


One of these houses would furnish shelter for at least 
fifty Indians. 

| After “doing” the town, my guide and I strolled 
| out upon the north side of the fort. Nearly every 
one about the fort and town was out on the bank, and 
some of the soldiers were actually examining the 
bullet marks that told, upon the wall of the old fort, 
the tale of former encounters with the Sioux, when 
a volley from the opposite shore added several new 
marks to the number, killed a white man and Indian, 
and wounded another Indian in the foot. 

Berthold was again attacked. 

Every one on the river front hurried to a point of 
safety. The Frenchman and I were on the verge of 
the bluff in the open space between the town and the 
fort, and close to an old dismantled log-house behind 
| which we took refuge. The utmost confusion reigned 
| fora few moments. The Indian warriors ran toward 
| the prairie, the women, children and white men got 
| inside the stockade, and soon every one who could fire 
| a gun was blazing away across the river. 

The Frenchman said to me, “Fire at every puff of 
| smoke.” 
| Twas a young recruit, and had never been under 
| fire of the Indians before, but my nerves steadied 
wonderfully as I saw the composure of this veteran 
as he watched for chances to fire across the river. 
He seemed anxious about our rear as well as about 
| the enemy over the water. When the firing had been 
| going on for a quarter of an hour, he shouted, looking 
| backward: ‘‘Here they come!” 
| Looking in the same direction, I saw a crowd of 
mounted Indians bearing down upon the open space 
| between the fort and the village. It was the Rees, 
| who had rushed at the first sound of firing toward 
their herd to save the horses from stampede, should 
| a party be on that side of the fort. It might well 
have been a scheme of the Sioux to occupy the people 
about the fort with a party in the brush across the 
river, while another party would stampede and run 
off the herd back of Berthold. 

These Indians whom I saw riding down upon us 
had saved the herd and were bringing it into the fort, 
| but I thought they were Sioux, and, giving myself up 
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rushed to the village, to get the boats to the shore, 
while the agent, Captain Boyd, and Chisschess pre- 
pared things for the charge. 

The agency employees, white citizens and soldiers 
were to cover the advance of the Rees and Mandans. 
We numbered in all near forty muskets. The Indians 
who were going across the river numbered seventy- 
five. Lightfoot was the only white man who ven- 
tured to cross with them. The warriors threw off 
all clothing except the breech-clout and leggings, 
remounted their ponies, and waited for the boats, 
while the firing party, dispersing to the port-holes, 
began firing at the smoke-puffs across the river that 
appeared so frequently it was evident the hostile 
party was a large one. 

Soon the women came with the boats upon their 
heads, and rushed to the water’s edge. Out through 
the sally-port and down the bluff-side swept the brave 
band of Ree warriors. This drew a hot fire from the 
Sioux, which was replied to with spirit by us in the 
fort. 

I had never seen a buffalo boat, and did not know 


show of success. Chisschess, a Ree brave, turned to | 
the women, and told them to bring the boats. They | 





how perilous an advance across the river in a fleet of 
them was. I afterward examined one and describe it 
now to show how valorous was the charge. 

A light circular frame that would be a basket if the | 
meshes were closer is made of green willow switches. | 
Raw buffalo hides are then stitched together and | 
stretched over this frame. The hides are stiff and 
light when dry. One of them is not a heavy load for 
one man, while two men can easily take passage in 
it. 

Before the reader loses too much time in wondering 
the way in which this tub-like craft is propelled, I 
will say that it is done by putting the paddle into the 
water on one side of the boat, and drawing it straight | 
back toward the paddler. When two are in the boat, | 
one pushes straight out from behind, while the other 
pulls straight in from before. If the mariner in this 
strange bark should draw the paddle along the side 
as he wouldin a canoe, he would make it spin around 
like a top. It takes long practice to give a stroke 














EXAMINING THE 


| for lost, raised my gun to fire at them, when the old 
; man knocked it aside, saying: 
“Don’t shoot at them; they are our friends. I 
| must go into the fort now, because the agent will give 
| them guns and cartridges to fight with.” 
| He started for the sally-port on a run, and I fol- 
lowed him; it seemed lonesome by the old log ruin 
| without him. I really exposed myself in doing this, 
| for the bullets came uncomfortably near during the 
| short run of only twenty-five yards, and I breathed 
| more freely after I got inside the stockade. We were 
| quickly followed by the friendly warriors, who rode 
| full gallop into the stockade. 

These Rees all had arms of their own, but they 
were of various patterns, and very few of the Indians 
had more than a dozen rounds of ammunition. The 
little seven-shooting Spencer rifle was a great favo- 
rite among them, and the government kept a quantity 
of them at the agency for such emergencies as this. 

| The agent upon such occasions lent the arms to the 
Rees, who always returned them after the necessity 
| for them had passed. 

They formed a line near the ordnance store-house, 
and filed past the agent, who handed them a Spencer 

| rifle each. A clerk stood near, taking their names, 
| while my friend of the log heap, who turned out to 


BULLET MARKS. 


that will not cause a spinning motion. The “twist 
of the wrist” is everything in making a comfortable 
voyage in a buffalo boat. 

The charging party rode to the water’s edge and 
embarked, paddling out into the river and leading the 
ponies by their lariats. Soon the sagacious creatures 
swam around their masters, and began towing them 
to the other shore. This enabled our friends to lie 
down in the boats and hide from the fire of the 
Sioux. 

Several were hit, and one boat was left without an 
owner to guide its motions and drifted down the 
river. It was stopped by two squaws in a boat. 

The first man who reached shoal water on the other 
side was Chisschess. This splendid fellow had passed 
the warriors’ ordeal but recently, and went into the 





fight with the evident determination of winning his 
spurs. When his pony ceased swimming and began 
wading, he drew his boat up to its side, sprang upon 
it, and started through the water and over the sand- 
bar toward the brush. 

We now, for the first time, actually saw one of the | 
enemy. A Sioux warrior rode out of the brush, and | 
boldly made toward Chisschess. They both had 
revolvers and shot at each other until they came to 
close quarters; then drawing their knives hacked 
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one of his shots took effect; the pursuer rode up to 


the pursued; and Captain Boyd, through his field- 
glass, saw him scalp the dying man. 

It was evident now that the Sioux were beaten. All 
along the edge of the brush they were dashing into 
the open prairie, and hurrying off in different direc- 
tions. Frequently we would see a Sioux warrior 
with a Ree in hot pursuit disappear over the hills far 
away. The Sioux were probably out of ammunition, 
as they seldom fired at the Rees. Every Ree, how- 
ever, had gone into the brush with forty rounds of 
cartridges, and this was giving them a tremendous 
advantage. 

Dinner had been on the table for a long time, and 
as soon as it was certain that our friends were victo- 
rious, we partook of it. 

After dinner we watched the Indian women bring- 
ing home the slain. The grief of the young wife of 
Chisschess was awful. She wailed out her woe in 
long-drawn staccato notes, while she gashed her face 
with broken glass, and tore out her hair by handfuls. 

Late in the afternoon the Ree warriors began to 
return. Some of them had scalps, and they proudly 
boasted that, although several of their number were 
killed, they had not lost a scalp. 

When the sun was about an hour high, we left 
Berthold to return to Stevenson. The Berthold club 
bade us a sorrowful good-by, for the only white man 
killed that day was their pitcher. 

Surely no game of base-ball ever had a more tragic 
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For the Companion. 


THE STORY OF A PIANO. 


The piano, whose curious story I am going to 
relate, was made in one of the Eastern States, and 
cost six hundred and fifty dollars. So far there is 
nothing remarkable at all in its history, as there are 
many piano manufacturers in that part of the United 
States, and they often make pianos worth six hun- 
dred and fifty dollars or more. 

But, as many persons who lead common-place 
and humdrum enough lives at home branch out 
into wonderful encounters and even famous ad- 
ventures when they get to roving, so this piano 
did not begin anything worth speaking about 
until it tried to reach its destination. This was 
in the southwestern part of the Mexican State 
of Chihuahua, at the mining town of Batopilas. 

This piano went from the Atlantic seacoast to 
the City of Chihuahua by railroad, and thence 
some one hundred and fifty miles by wagon to 
the interior. It had now become an aristocratic 
eight-hundred-and-fifty-dollar piano. While the 
bill of freight was two hundred dollars, there was 
nothing very unusual about this, considering the 
expenses of such transportation on the frontier, 
and especially the Mexican frontier. The person 
settling the bill might think it a heavy charge, but 
would hardly chronicle the fact as an interesting 
one. 

As the beautiful instrument exemplifying an 
hundred or more wonderful inventions lay in the 
rough bed of a cart with creaking wooden wheels, 
and oxen hauling it with rude sticks lashed to 
their horns, I could easily moralize on the highest 
and lowest forms of civilization being thus 
strangely brought together, but I will forbear. 

In short, the piano had by all odds its most in- 
teresting trip ahead of it, although it was now 
but a little over one hundred and twenty-five 
miles from its destination—a mere insignificant 
fraction of the whole distance it had already 
travelled. But that one hundred and twenty-five 
miles cost eleven hundred dollars, nearly ten 
dollars a mile, and probably the largest freight 
bill ever paid on any musical instrument for the 
same distance in the known world, leaving the 
subject of our story a nineteen-hundred-and-fifty- 
dollar affair before it was set up in that far-away 
parlor in an old city that had never known so 
luxurious an instrument before. 

I should say here that the gentleman in Batopilas 
to whom the piano was consigned, the owner and 
manager of a large silver district there, had not pur- 
chased the musical instrument, for he well knew the 
difficulties to be overcome in getting so bulky an affair 
over the last one hundred and twenty-five miles of 
the way, where everything that could not be carried 
on mules’ backs for this distance was usually aban- 
doned at the end of the wagon road. 

It had been sent him as a present by a very dear 
friend, who, knowing of his lonesome isolation, 
buried so to speak in the very heart of the grim 
Sierra Madre Mountains, and also knowing that his 
accomplished wife and daughters played finely upon 
this prince of instruments thought that no better gift 
could be sent his old friend than this superb piano. 

So the very first intimation that the consignee had 
of the very dear present from his very dear friend was 
that it had reached a point as far as wagon transpor- 
tation could carry it, and he was confronted with an 
engineering problem that would have confounded 
such masters of the art as Eads or De Lesseps. 

He at once sent for his best ‘‘conductor” of his 
bullion trains, or the most trustworthy of those placed 
in charge of pack-trains of mules loaded with silver 
bricks, of sixty pounds each, which in mining dis- 


The brush just mentioned often furnished a lurking | be the interpreter of the agency, called out their 
place for Sioux who could easily shoot across the | names. 
stream into the fort and village. Notwithstanding the constant firing and the in- 
I met an old French trapper early in the day, who | tense excitement of the situation, I could not help 
showed me around with enthusiasm, and described | noticing and laughing at their peculiar names. ‘“The- 


the points of interest with grandiloquence that would 
have befitted a more distinguished audience than a | 
private soldier in the United States Army. 
At the point of the bluff stood the old stockade 
fort, in which were the agent’s stores, quarters and | 
office. The sally-port opened toward the Indian town, 


| behind-the-stump” were some of the appellations of 


man-that’s-not-afraid-of-his-horse;”’ ‘‘The-man-that- 
stands - upon - the -ground;” ‘The - man - that - hides - 


these warriors. I also remember that I admired the 
cool composure of the agent’s wife, as she issued the 
cartridges to the Indians. 


away at each other until both fell from their horses | tricts are called bullion. The problem was pro- 
dead. This bloody duel transfixed us, and the firing ded to the d , who asked for a week to 
ceased while it lasted. We then renewed the firing | consider it. At the end of that time he came to his 
with redoubled vigor, for our friends were about all | employer with the report that he saw but one way 
landed, and were getting ready for a united rush | out of it, if he really wanted the piano brought to 
across the sand-bar. | Batopilas, and that was to take footmen and bring it 
Into the brush they went with a whoop, and then | over the trail as cartmen will move a piano from 
our firing ceased, as we could no longer distinguish | their vehicles through a gate into or out of a house. 
friend from foe. | He accordingly asked for thirty strong men for 
The cry of flight and pursuit; an occasional shot; | thirty days. 





now and then the shout of victory, were the sounds 


I fancy that this requisition of the bullion con- 


and the space between the fort and the town could be When they were all armed, the question arose, 
raked with a fire from across the river, but they could | what was best to be done. .It was evident now that 
not fire into the sally-port from that direction. the entire force of the Sioux was just across the 
The town was a collection of houses whose con- | river, and if not dislodged by artillery, of which 
struction I have never seen described. They were | there was none at Berthold, they might keep the 
conical structures, thirty feet in diameter, built upon | place in a state of siege for several days. 
three circles of posts, each circle taller than the one A white man, Lightfoot by name, who lived among 
without it. Girders around the tops of these posts | the Rees, declared in favor of a charge across the 
supported three courses of light poles laid closely | river. This was réceived by the savages with a yell 
togethe?. The interstices were filled with brush, and | of delight and the proposition was enthusiastically 


borne across the water to us, as we anxiously awaited | ductor will bring to the remembrance of those of 
the result. These sounds betokened a man to man | my readers who have heard the story, the requi- 
contest in many cases. We did not know the num- | sition made by the military engineer of the 
bers of the Sioux, and were not at all certain that | famous “Swamp Angel” gun used in the siege of 
we would ever see those brave fellows alive again. | Charleston, South Carolina. He was ordered to 

The sounds of the battle grew fainter and fainter | build the bed for the siege gun at a certain point 
toward the far edge of the brush next the prairie |in an apparently bottomless swamp; which feat 
bluff on the other side of the river. Then we saw/| he declared impracticable. He was summarily 
two warriors break cover a half mile away, and | commanded to proceed at once, making any requi- 





the whole was covered with a light layer of earth. agreed to by a sufficient number to give the project a 


scurry up the bluff-side, one evidently in pursuit of | sition for any kind of men or material he needed. 
the other, as he occasionally fired at him. Finally | At the head of the requisition the commander 
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received next morning was a request for thirty 
men with legs thirty feet long. 

Now Conductor Marshall made no application 
for men with legs longer than the normal length— 
he probably lacked the sense of humor of the 
military engineer—but he might with equal pro- 
priety have done so, for there are many places 
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journey that a piano ever made. 


It arrived on a Thursday, and Friday was em- | But like all the other inventions, it has a fault— 
ployed in tuning it. On Saturday no one was | which is that its friction in the gun-barrel lessens 
allowed to touch it, as the newly-made owner was | its force when discharged. 


a religious person, and determined to give its first 
voice in sacred music. 





A DIFFICULT TASK. 


on this one-hundred-and-twenty-five-mile trail | 
between Carichic and Batopilas where the trail, 
not over a foot wide, is cut along such a steep 
incline that so wide a box as that encasing a piano 
would project over to an extent that would need 
a man with legs fully thirty feet long to have 
steadied it on the outside. 

I do not think I exaggerate in the least when I 
say that there are a hundred places at the very 
. minimum where legs from one to two hundred 
feet in length would have done better; while there 
is one point on the Batopilas-Parral trail where 
the giant would have needed to have them 





twenty-six hundred feet long, for that is the per- | 
pendicular distance on the outside of the trail cut | 
into the solid rock. 

From all this it would not be hard to see that | 
the most serviceable employees on such an under- | 
taking would have been those with telescopic legs 
so that they could have been shut up into their 
necks when on the up-hill side and could have 
been stretched out to twenty-six hundred feet at 
the worst place on the trail. 

But as the military engineer finally mounted 
the “Swamp Angel” siege-gun without the aid of 
his desired giants, so Marshall, the bullion con- 
ductor, finally managed to overcome all his diffi- 
culties and put the precious piano in its destined 
home without the aid of any such nondescripts as 
I have suggested. But in the fulfilment of this 
task he had many curious adventures. 

It took his detail of men the whole month that 
the conductor had presaged to make the one hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles, or at the rate of about 
four miles a day. There were many places, of 
course, on the mesas or slight tablelands along 
the ridges of the mountain chains where ten or 
fifteen men could take the boxed piano along at 
the rate of from two to three miles an hour with 
their double poles under it suspended from 
shoulder-slings. 

But on the other hand, there were places where 
they could not make an hundred yards a day, and 
one stretch of one-half mile took them five days 
to accomplish. This was all in sight of a log- 
cabin station that had been built on the banks of 
a mountain stream, and to it they returned each 
night for meals and lodging during this time. 

On many of the worst trails, easy enough for 
loaded pack-mules going in single file and ‘care- 
fully picking their way, they would swing pulleys | 
from the trees on the up-hill side and slowly con- 
duct it along the trail, passing laboriously from | 
tree to tree; the piano box running on wooden | 
rollers. Where no such conveniences as trees or | 
well-embedded rocks could be found on the steep, | 
precipitous cliffs overhead, they would abandon 
the trail altogether and make a new one that, 
however roundabout, gave them the grades they 
needed. _ 

Wherever the trail was winding up a steep 
mountain-side, they left the twisting trail and 
dragged the piano up the hillside with pulleys and 
rope as warehousemen would hoist a bundle of 
merchandise from the ground to the third or | 
fourth story of a building. It could be easily let 
down a mountain-side the same way reversed. 

Luckily there were no rivers to cross of enough 
importance to force them to change their method 
of marching materially from that on a plain or 
level space. 

The last few days the piano fell an almost vertical 
mile in descent, but it was handled so gently that 
it arrived safely after a march of just a full month 


in the hands of thirty as hardy mountaineers as | 








vice, which he held on every Sunday, the family 
and friends gathered around it, and its first duty 
was an accompaniment to the well-known hymn, 
‘Praise God from Whom all blessings flow.” 
FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 


——_—_<+o>—___—_—_ 


SEA AND MOUNTAIN. 
Look on the waves; their stormy voices teach 
That not on earth may toil and struggle cease. 


Look on the mountains : better far than speech 
Their silent promise of eternal peace. 


Atlantic Monthly. —O. W. Holmes. 
anes —~2>— 


SMOKELESS GUNPOWDER. 


It is a suggestive fact that, at the same time 
that conferences are being held to urge the nations 
to agree to universal peace, the European powers 
are eagerly running a race to see which shall dis- 
cover and adopt the most destructive weapons and 
munitions of war. 

While the possibility of maintaining concord 
is being eagerly discussed in the press, the chem- 
ist, the engineer and the inventor are busy at the 
problem how to make the art of war as death- 
dealing as possible. 

Among the many devices of recent times to 
accomplish this end, what may be regarded as 
one of the most important is that of making gun- 
powder which will at once be noiseless, and will 
not, in exploding, emit clouds of smoke. 

Military men, indeed, are somewhat divided as 
to whether smokeless and silent gunpowder would 
really be of benefit to the army using it on the 
battle-field. General Hancock, when it was pro- 
posed to him, said: ‘‘We want powder to make 
a noise, and as loud a noise as possible, on 
account of its moral effect; the terror it causes 
the soldiers of the enemy when hard pressed.”’ 

From the fact, however, that every military 
power—in which the United States is included— 
is trying to forestall the others in introducing a 
smokeless powder, it is evident that the over- 
whelming weight of military opinion inclines to 
the strong belief that it will be a very important 
advantage to the combatant who most effectually 
uses it. 





That day at morning ser- | knows, to all the inventions of this product, 





Up to within a brief period, the elements of 


the world produces, and after the most memorable | glycerine. It is said to be of uniform composi- | members of the Alliance, especially in the South, 


tion, and to be unaffected by water or moist air. | 


| 


The same history attaches, as far as the world 


whether in England, Germany, Austria, or Bel- 
gium. It is known, however, that a powder, said 
to be smokeless and silent, has been in use in the 
French army for the past three years, with the 
effects of which the French military authorities 
are satisfied. 

But how this powder is composed, and what, 
after all, its complete results are, have up to this 
time been kept a profound secret from the world. 

While it still remains a fact that, as far as the 
world in general is aware, perfection has not yet 
been attained in any of the smokeless powders 
invented, it seems certain that the ultimate adop- 
tion of such powders, both for naval and land 
warfare, is one of the events of the near future. 
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KINDRED WITH ALL. 


We cannot go so far 
That home is out of sight ; 
The morn, the evening star, 


lsay, day ! Good-night ! 
The heart that loves will never be alone ; 
All earth, all heaven it reckons as its own. 


—Henry Burton. 


———+~or 


FARMERS’ ORGANIZATIONS. 


Within the past few years several important 
organizations of farmers have come into existence 
or have developed from previous beginnings into 
large and influential societies. 

The largest of these is the Farmers’ Alliance, 
or, as it is formally named, the National Farmers’ 
Alliance and Coéperative Union, which was or- 
ganized in Texas in 1873. It is a secret organiza- 
tion; nominally it is not political in its character, 
but it has for its chief objects certain definite 
political aims. It has about two million members, 
comprising persons of both sexes. 

The National Grange of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, also a secret organization, and containing | 
both men and women, which has been in existence | 
since 1867, has a large membership. It is more 
distinctly non-political than most of the other | 
existing large farmers’ societies, though its efforts | 
to limit railroad charges through legislation made | 
it, for some years, a political force to a considera- 
ble extent. 

Another very important farmers’ organization, | 
which is particularly strong in the Eastern States, 
though it has also a large membership in several 
of the Western States, is the National Farmers’ 
League. This is not a secret organization, and 
its ends and methods are distinctly and avowedly 
political. Every member signs a pledge affirming | 
his purpose to advance farmers’ interests in legis- | 
lation and in general politics by his vote and | 
influence. 

Besides these societies, there are several others | 
having sinfilar purposes. They include the North- 
western Alliance, the Patrons of Industry, the | 
Farmers’ Mutual Benefit Association, and the | 
National Colored Farmers’ Alliance. 

The purpose of all of these associations is prac- | 
tically the same. So far as it can be expressed in | 
a general statement, it is to obtain a fair presen- 
tation and treatment of farmers’ interests in the 
State Legislatures and in Congress, and a just 
recognition of the claims of agriculture in all 
public affairs. The separate organizations have 
different specific purposes, but they agree in the’ 
main, and for the most part they look to State 
and national legislation to cure certain ills of 
which farmers complain. 

The most important demand yet formally made 
»y the Farmers’ Alliance is probably for the 
ownership and operation of all railroads by the 
government of the United States. The same 
society has also declared in favor of the abolition 
of the national banks and the substitution of 
treasury notes for their circulation. It has also 
demanded the prevention of dealing in ‘‘futures’’ 
and ‘‘options’’—that is, speculation in the future 
| values—of agricultural produce; it has favored 

















| dynamite, explosive gelatin, and guncotton. 


which gunpowder was composed had remained | the free and unlimited coinage of silver, and the 
much the same from the period of its original prohibition of the ownership of land by aliens. 

invention. But the invention of dynamite and| The Alliance has also put forward a bill which 
its kindred substances has effected something | proposes that the government shall erect, in every 
like a revolution in the use of explosives in time | county in the United States which annually pro- 
of war. These are recognized as far more power- | duces five hundred dollars’ worth of produce, a | 
ful explosives than the old-fashioned powder, and | Sub-Treasury or national warehouse which shall 
in general are three in kind—what we know as receive on deposit wheat, corn, and other agricul- 
| tural produce. In return for this produce, the | 
The credit of discovering the first smokeless depositor, it is proposed, shall receive Treasury | 





gunpowder is probably due to an American, who | 
made his invention some sixteen years ago, and | 
who claimed that it not only produced no smoke, 
but was also noiseless in detonation. 

But this first invention proved imperfect, as was 
the ‘“‘Amide powder,” the next to be discovered. 
The fault of the latter was that it became useless 
after being stored for a while in a confined space. 
The problem was, and probably still is, how to 
make such a powder that will retain its virtue for 
a lengthened period, and that will not be injured 
by water or moisture. 

An inventor named Nobel claims to have made 
a discovery which brings about this result. Like 
nearly all of the many inventions which claim to 
produce smokeless powder, Nobel’s is a modifica- 
tion of guncotton. This one dissolves in nitro- 





notes up to eighty per cent. of the market value | 
of the products. These treasury notes are to be 
lawful money for all purposes. The farmer may 
redeem his produce within twelve months; if he | 
does not redeem it, it is to be sold at auction, and | 
the depositor is to have any surplus obtained for | 
it in the sale, after certain necessary charges are 
paid. 

This project, which is called the ‘‘Sub-Treasury 


are in favor of the measure. 

Perhaps the members of the various farmers’ 
associations are most completely agreed in de- 
manding government regulation and ‘supervision 
of railways, and the suppression of commercial 
and manufacturing trusts or ‘‘combines.”’ 

The rapid growth and widespread membership 
of the Farmers’ Alliance and its kindred organi- 
zations has certainly become a phenomenon of 
great interest to statesmen and students of polit- 
ical science, as well as to party politicians. 


ae 


POSING FOR EFFECT. 


Hetty Carr is probably the prettiest and brightest 
girl in Carrville. She reads the best books in current 
English and French literature, she draws with accu- 
racy and spirit, she is a brilliant musician, she dresses 
with exquisite taste, and talks well and fluently. 
Strangers who come to the village invariably pro- 
nounce her charming, and say it with enthusiasm. 
But in a few weeks they weary of her and avoid her, 
and among those who know her best she has not a 
single admirer or intimate friend. 

Why is this? 

Hetty goes with her companions into the fields and 
woods, and pulls some flowers. She has no thought 
of any beauty or wonder in the blossom itself. Does 
it match her gown? Is it becoming to her face when 
fastened in her hair? If not, she throws it down and 
tramples it carelessly in the dust. 

She hears a strain of music which thrills the hearts 
of other listeners, and brings tears to their eyes. She 
only asks, “How does it suit my voice? Will it 
show the flexibility of my tones?” If not, it is no 
more to her than the howling of a dog. 

She was found studying a book of old history the 
other day, but it was to copy the costumes for her 
own dress. 

She protests her loyalty to her friends with charm- 
ing vehemence in company, but she treats them with 
neglect when there is no audience to applaud her. 

She frequently walks the village street with her 
aged mother leaning on her arm. She has heard that 
it has been called a touching picture. But at home 
she is rude and even insolent to her. She calls herself 
a King’s Daughter, and carries flowers and soup to 
the poor with no thought of their need, but wholly 
engrossed with her own gracious appearance. 

In a word, all knowledge, all thoughts, all emotions 
are valued only by Hetty as she values flowers and 
ribbons—as ornaments to set off—herself. 

The little actress who earns her living by capering 
on the stage only assumes a part for an hour or two 
each day. But Hetty poses continually. There is no 
reality in her. She has made of herself a mere lay 
figure, which she exhibits before the crowd. She has 
played a part so long that she herself scarcely knows 
how much of herself is true and how much is false. 

Can any of us, looking within, find a reflection of 
Hetty Carr? 

————+on—__—_———_ 


SOLDIERS ON THE MARCH. 


A young man lately was regretting that he had 
been a child when the Civil War had been fought. 

“Little as I was,” he said, “I longed to take part 
init. A regiment of worn, tired soldiers once passed 


| through our village on their way to the seat of war. 


Some of them had been wounded, their flag was bat- 
tered, their clothes ragged. 

“With the other boys I ran along the road beside 
them. We wanted to take their guns and go to fight 
in their stead. But all that we could do was to carry 
them food and water, to bring lotions for their 
bruises, and to cheer them heartily. We talked to 
them about the battles they would win, and of how 
they would go home in triumph when the war was 
over and peace had come again. I hope it helped 
them.” 

We may be sure it helped them. 

But do the boys and girls who hear the sad stories 
of this far-away struggle which was over before they 
were born, ever remember that there is another war 
still going on around them, a fierce battle of life in 
which they must take part? 

A long procession goes by them day after day of 
men and women lame and wounded, faint and hungry, 
who yet bear their part bravely and fight on to the 
end. 

They cannot fight the battle for these tired soldiers. 
Each man must carry his arms and obey orders until 
the war is over and he is called home. 

But they can keep step with these soldiers, feed 
them, bind up their wounds, give them living water 
to drink, cheer them with promise of victory, of home 
and peace. 

You need not go to India or Alaska, or even to the 
slums of the city, to find these footsore, wounded sol- 
diers. They are in your own kitchens beside you at 
your meals. They are your brothers, your friends, 
your old father and mother. 

What have you done for them? 
helped them fight their battle? 


How have you 


+o 


SKILLED FINGERS. 


A Northern journalist, travelling in Alabama 
lately, passed the night at the house of a shrewd old 
planter, who discussed freely the present condition 
of the South. 

“It is not the Democrat nor the Republican who 
can help us to prosperity,” he said. ‘It is the me- 
chanic. We do not need just now the pen nor the 
sword so much as the saw and the drill and men who 
know how to use them.” 

A private letter from Wyoming, written about the 


| same time, said: ‘The Territories are overrun with 


unsuccessful professional men from the East—young 





Bill,” does not receive the undivided support of | doctors without patients, lawyers without briefs, 
the members of the Alliance. A certain propor- | writers whose manuscripts have never been pub- 
tion of the members regard it as socialistic in its | !ished—all trying to live by their wits. We need men 


character, and say that they do not see why the | 
government should buy their produce any more | 
than it should buy the tables of carpenters or the | 
shoes of shoemakers. 

It is said, however, that the majority of the | 


with skilled fingers. We can do without medicine or 


law or even newspapers, but we must have houses 
and railways and machinery.” 

During the last fifty years, owing to various causes, 
the hands of American boys have remained almost 
untrained. They have crowded into the professions 
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and into trade, while foreign skilled workmen have 
taken almost all the mechanical labor of the country | 
into their hands. | 

The abolition of the old system of apprenticeship 
rendered it difficult for a time for boys to learn | 
trades. But in all the large cities there are now 
industrial and night trade schools, in many of which 
the tuition is gratuitous. 

The Iroquois had an old legend which may be new | 
and significant to our readers. 

The Great Spirit, they declared, first made the 
negro, then the white man and, last and best, the 
Indian. He then placed before his favorite red son 
bows and arrows, tools and a spade. The Indian 
chose to hunt as the only employment fit for an aristo- 
crat; the white man took the saw and hammer; the 
negro was left to dig for the others. In consequence, | 
the legend states, the negro continues poor, the red | 
man idle and unhappy, while the white man with his | 
skilled fingers grasped all the comfort and wealth | 
that there is in the world. | 

There is a substratum of truth in the fable, which 
we would do well to heed. 


+r 


CATHERINE II. OF RUSSIA. 


Noble tact and gentleness were displayed by Cath- 
erine II., Empress of Russia, according to her biogra- 
pher, a lady of her court. ‘No one could be more 
imposing than the empress on formal occasions, no 
one more amiable and indulgent toward her friends 
than she,” says the author of an unpublished memoir, 
a quotation from which appears in La Revue des 
Deux Mondes. 

One evening Stercof, an aged chamberlain who 
loved the empress sincerely, showed his impatience 
because she made him lose a point at cards. He 
threw his cards on the table, and his manner grieved 
her Majesty. She said nothing, but stopped playing, 
rose, and took her leave. Stercof was crushed. 

The next day was Sunday. On that day there was 
usually a state dinner. After mass, Prince Bariatinski | 
named those who should have the honor of dining 
with her Majesty. Stercof remained in a corner as 
unhappy as possible. What was his surprise when 
he heard his name called. 

He did not walk, he ran to the colonnade where the 
empress was. She rose, took his arm, walked with 
him through the colonnade, and returned without a 
word. Then she said, “Are you not ashamed to have | 
thought I would punish you? Do you forget that 
quarrels between friends have no sequels?” 

The old man wept, and exclaimed again and again, | 
“O my mother, how shall I speak, how reply to such 
kindness! One would die many times for you.” 

One evening at a small ball, the empress said to 
the narrator of the story, ‘I will have La Polonaise | 
played.” | 

“Shall I give the order, madame?” asked the lady. | 

“No,” she replied, ‘I will make a sign to a page.” 

She made a signal with her hand, which the page | 
did not see, but which the vice-chancellor, Count | 
Osterman, thought to be meant for himself. The old 
man hastened as fast as he could with his long cane 
to the empress. 

She rose, conducted him to the window, and talked | 
earnestly with him for five minutes. When she came | 
back she asked the lady whom she had left if she were | 
pleased with her. 

“I wish,” was the reply, “that every lady in St. 
Petersburg could take lessons of your Majesty on the 
manner of doing the honors of her house with so 
much grace.” 

“But how could I have done otherwise?” she said. 
“TI should have grieved the poor old man if I had let 
him know his mistake.” 





——_<@>—___—__ 


PRAISING THE NEWSPAPER. 


A very satirical form of expression, which most of 
us have used in our school-days, consists in making a 
serious statement, with the addition, ‘over the left.” 
This indicated that the declaration was not to be 
taken for the truth. ‘Left-handed compliments” are 
of the same nature, and though they may be inno- 
cently intended, steep the soul of those who receive 
them in sadness and mortification. A certain editor 
says that he has recently been afflicted with more 
than his share. 

“My husband has been threatening to stop your 
paper,” said a lady to him, one day, “but I wouldn’t 
hear of it for a moment.” 

“I am delighted,” said the gratified newspaper 
man. 

“It’s the best shape in the world for patterns,” 
continued she. “And then it never tears. Now the 
Mercury is just as large, but very thin and flimsy.” 

Not long after, the same editor received a letter 

. from a friend at a distance, beginning with the sen- 
tence, ‘1 fully believe your paper has saved my life.” 

Who would not have read further in pleased antici- 
pation? Yet this was what followed: 

“Yesterday I took a long drive into the country. 
The morning was fine, but at noon a terrible east 
wind came up, and began to chill me to the bone. 
Last spring, if you remember, I was ill with pneu- 
monia, and my lungs have since been delicate. What 
could Ido without extra wraps, in my thin spring 
overcoat? I called at a farm-house, and asked for an 
old newspaper. One was given me bearing the 
familiar imprint of your office. I laid it across my 
chest, buttoned my coat over it, and drove on triumph- 
antly.” 

And now if this editor is, by some happy chance, 
told that he has a good paper, he replies, whimsi 
cally, “Well, yes, it’s a good large paper.” 


——_—_ +o, 


THE INDIAN PROBLEM. 


A teacher in an Indian Reservation recently told a 
story which has not been included in the official 
reports. 

A young Omaha man, the son of a chief, who had 
graduated at one of the Eastern schools for Indian 
youth, spent two years on the Reservation with his 
tribe, in vain efforts to use the training which he had 
received for their benefit or his own. Then he 
returned to the East and married a Sioux girl, a | 
hereditary enemy of his tribe, but also a graduate of 





the same school, and the married pair disappeared 


from view for several months. 


| weather is hot the year around. 


When discovered they were found in a snug little 
dwelling in a suburb of Philadelphia. The husband 
was working as a conductor on a horse-car, and the 
wife had opened alittle candy-shop. They were busy, 
happy and gay; they had their pew in a neighboring 


| church, they subscribed to a library, they went to a 


concert sometimes in winter, and to the park often in 
summer. 
“But this,” said the philanthropist who visited them, 


| “this is all very well, but it is not the way we pro- 
| posed to settle the Indian problem!” 


“Tt is an odd way,” said the young son of the savage 
Omaha chief. “But is it not as good a way as any?” 


sonnei path nats 
MAGNETISM. 


It is now widely known, writes a correspondent of 
Engineering and Building, that iron suddenly ceases 
to be magnetic when heated to the critical point of 
its ‘“‘recalescence,” or ‘‘after-glow,” and that if 
alloyed with twelve per cent. of manganese, as in 
manganese-steel, it becomes almost completely non- 
magnetic. These facts prove that iron is not neces- 
sarily magnetic under all conditions, for admixture 
with a small quantity of another metal, and even 
mere change of temperature, renders it non-magnetic. 
Stranger still, some observers report that iron again 
becomes magnetic when the temperature reaches 
whiteness, but this lacks confirmation. 


The behavior of nickel-steel is very remarkable. 
As usually received from the maker, nickel-steel, 
twenty-five per cent. nickel, is non-magnetic; and 
yet it is a mixture of two magnetic metals, iron and 
nickel. If this nickel-steel is cooled to minus four 
degrees Fahrenheit it becomes very decidedly mag- 
netic and remains so when it again returns to the 
normal temperature. If, finally, it is heated it 
remains magnetic till it reaches its critical tempera- 
ture of 1076° Fahr., when it again becomes non-mag- 
netic, and remains so until again cooled to four 
degrees below zero. 

n short, this nickel-steel may at the ordinary tem- 
perature be either permanently magnetic or per- 
manently non-magnetic as we please to have it, for it 
will, as before stated, become magnetic by cooling to 
a certain point, or non-magnetic by heating to a 
certain point, and in each case retain the property 
imparted to it on returning to the ordinary tempera- 
ture. 

Nickel-steel has been recommended for ship- 
building because non-magnetic. But if the nickel- 
steel ship is to become magnetic suddenly and with- 
out a word of warning on cooling to four degrees 


.below zero, sending its compasses spinning, its 


sphere of usefulness would be limited. 

-heating the vessel to more than a thousand 
degrees Fahrenheit, to un-magnetize it, seems at first 
to present technical difficulties. 

Finally, pull a bar of non-magnetic nickel-steel 
apart, and presto! its broken fragments are magnetic! 


———+or 


EAST INDIAN WATER-FEASTS. 


The Siamese live so near the equator that the 
In the city of Bang- 
kok it is the custom for nearly every one to take a 
plunge in the river at least three times aday. Two- 
thirds of the five hundred thousand inhabitants of 
the city live in floating houses, and inasmuch as the 
costume of the lower classes consists of little more 
than a single garment the size of a Turkish towel, it 
is not much trouble for them to goin bathing. But 
soap is never used, and particular care is taken not to 
wet the hair. 


It is this frequent cooling off in the water which 
makes life endurable in this hot climate. At New 
Years the people have what is termed a water-feast, 
when every one dashes water upon his neighbor. The 
women and girls are provided with buckets, and the 
men and boys with squirt-guns, and for three days 
there is little but water-splashing. 

A Chinese rigged up a hydrant with a two-inch pipe 
during the last feast, and as his house was on the 
main street there was lots of fun in his neighborhood. 

A young Englishman, not familiar with the water- 
splashing customs prevalent at this time, went in full 
dress and tall silk hat to call on one of the leading 
men of Rangoon. He was met at the door by one of 
the daughters of the house with a bucket of water in 
her hands. 

She merrily inquired in her native tongue if he was 
observing the water-feast. He understood her to ask 
f he wished to see her father, and replied in the 
affirmative with a nod of his he To the young 
man’s astonishment the girl dashed her bucket of 
water upon his head, completely drenched him, and 
wilted his silk hat into a shapeless mass. He was 
compelled to defer his call and return to his lodgings 
for repairs. 

—_—_ +o -- —— 


A NATIONAL GAME, 


Every country has, if not a “national gamé,” at 
least what might easily be given that name, from its 
great popularity. 


The Germans, as a race, are not fond of violent and 
rapid exercise, so that the English cricket and our 
American base-ball do not find special favor in their 
eyes. But anything to which they can sit down 
quietly, and which requires thought and ingenuity, 
appeals to them instantly as being a game that is 
well worth the time expended in learning to play it. 

Chess, therefore, which is probably the most diffi- 
cult and intricate game which has ever been invented, 
is their particular delight. One can scarcely take up a 
German paper or magazine which does not have its 
special column or corner devoted to chess and its 
interests. The children are set to work on simple 
chess puzzles in their papers, while the magazines 
for older readers present problems which seem almost 
hopeless of solution to an inexperienced player. 

here are chess clubs, chess rooms, chess books, 
and chess players without number; and chess games 
between champion _—— from different-cities really 
become matters of an interest so universal that it 


seems as if chess had a good claim to be called the | 


national German game. 


~¢——-———— 
IRREPARABLE. 


There is no class of persons, perhaps, who follow 
their chosen profession with more enthusiasm than 
do the members of the medical fraternity. One of 
our exchanges reports this little dialogue between 
two of them: 


Doctor A.—You didn’t get to the society meeting 
last night. Doctor Jay’s paper on “Germs” was very 
interesting. : 

Doctor B.—Had several calls in the evening; sorry 
I couldn’t attend. 

Doctor A.—Well, the paper will be published. 

Doctor B.—Yes, I know, but the supper won’t. 

“Do you think I could go to the fancy ball as Helen 
of Troy?” asked a very stout lady of her husband. 
“Perhaps Helen of Avoirdupois would be better,” 


| was the answer. 


| 


For all purposes of a pain-reliever, for both in-| SHOW THIS TO YOUR NEIGHBOR. 
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—Mrs. Genevra Belanger, 24 Bridge st., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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It’s No Experiment. 


MATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY is no experiment. It passed that mile- 
stone long ago. It is a success—just as easy now for a boy or 
girl to make photographs as to make a whistle. 

TENS OF THOUSANDS of boys and girls make good photographs 

; every day. It seems almost incredible that an outlay of only $1.75 

will start a boy or girl on the road to photographic success. It is a fact, however, and The 

Youth’s Companion has the pleasure of demonstrating this fact every day in the year. 

Prizes have been offered for the best specimens of work made with the HARVARD OUTFIT. 

See July 3d Companion for particulars. A photograph taken with the HARVARD CAMERA sent by 

us to any address on receipt of four cents. Any Companion subscriber can own one of these 

HARVARD PHOTOGRAPH OUTFITS COMPLETE, including the Camera, Finder, Tripod and French 

Lens, together with a sufficient supply of chemicals, apparatus, card mounts, sensitized paper and 

dry plates to make the finished photographs, by sending us one new subscriber and 50 cents addi- 

tional. Or, we will sell it to any one for $1.75. Postage and packing 45 cents, when sent as a 

premium or purchased. 
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Expands the Chest, promotes Respiration, prevents 
Round Shoulders. A perfect Skirt-Supporter for Ladies. No harness 
—simple—unlike all others. All sizes for Men, 
Women, Boys and Girls. Cheapest and 
only reliable Shoulder-Brace. 

The importance of a Shoulder-Brace in holding 
the body erect, expanding the Chest, preventing 
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derstood. Good health depends upon it. 
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this purpose, all of which, however, were objectionable in some 
respects, which prevented their coming into general use. In the 
Knickerbocker Brace all objections have been overcome. It is a 
Combined Shoulder-Brace and Suspender. It provides 
new and improved suspenders for men’s pants, and supporters for 
ladies’ underskirts, which do the double duty of holding up and bracing up. 

Sold by Druggists and General Stores, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1 
per pair, plain, or $1.50 silk-faced. Send chest-measure around the body. 


Address, KNICKERBOCKER BRACE COMPANY, 
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SEPTEMBER. 

Th. 4. French Republic proclaimed, 1870. | 
Fr. 5. Quinnipiac becomes New Haven, Conn., 1640. | 
Sa. 6. Capture of New London by Arnold, 1781. } 
Su. 7. Independence of Brazil declared, 1822. 

Mo. 8. General Scott defeated Santa Anna, 1847. 

Tu. 9. Texas Boundary determined, 1850. | 
We. 10. Perry's Victory on Lake Erie, 1813. } 





For the Companion. 
A SONG OF HOME. 


Across the wide land as a a I roam— 
Alone, and a stranger I fare, 
But wherever I wander my heart is at home, 
With the ones that remember me there. 
The flowers bloom sweetly along these wild dells, 
And the mountains rise rug: and grand, 
And the low Sabbath sound of the far-away bells 
Melts tenderly over the land. 
And the western skies wait for the soft afterglow, 
Eve never closed lovelier Lm 
But my soul looks beyond, and my eyes they o’erflow, 
For my heart is at home far away. 
You may warble, sweet birds, to the red evening skies, 
Yet your vesper song dies on my ear, 
For deep in my spirit the memories rise 
Of the far-away voices more dear. 
You may babble, pure brook, in your soft monotone, 
You may purl to the pebbles you love, 
be yay Kes LY hgpene peons as it Lars the gray stone, 
m: oug! a deeper pulse move. 
Hark! hark ! now I hear them, I hear the old words, 
Familiar and sweet, light and gay— 
Nay, nay, I but dream, ’tis the song of the birds— 
ut my heart is at home far away. 
The western skies darken, the stars brighten forth, 
The wild flowers droop, the night comes, 
The birds hurry home to their nests south and north— 
Ah! happy things, cling to your homes! 
The lights of the city are dawning in view, 
I return through the tless throngs, 
t faces smile through. 


And I hear children’s laughter and son, 


New friends give me welcome, with greetings of cheer, 
I laugh and I seem to be gay, 

But memory grieves in the thought’s inner ear, 
And my heart is at home far away. 


Ernest W. SHURTLEFF. 


————_-+~e@ .--- 
For the Companion. 
A WOMAN’S WORE. 


A very important part of my educatien, said 
Doctor C , came to me outside of college or 
books. I had been a student in the University of 
Pennsylvania for a year. Except my classmates 
I had not one acquaintance in Philadelphia. I 
lodged over a shop and messed with a club of my 
fellows. I had not the right to enter a single one 
of the myriad homes in the great city, and had 
almost forgotten that there was such a thing as 
home in a man’s life. 

One sultry Sunday in June I sat yawning over 
the dinner-table with its soiled cloth and empty 
beer-bottles. What should I do—walk with 
Jones through the baking streets, or go to Power’s 
room with a dozen other fellows to talk over the 
last base-ball game ? 

Just then, Nettley, a senior, came over to where 
I was sitting. 

“Carter,” he said, ‘“‘Mrs. Page bade me give 
her compliments to you and ask you to take tea 
with her this evening.” ; 

“I do not know Mrs. Page,”’ I said, astonished. 

“She wishes to know you.” 

“Why, Nettley, Ican’t! I have no dress-suit. 
There will be a lot of girls —”’ 

“There are no girls, and you must come in the 
clothes you have on. I will call for you.” 

I had grown careless about my dress in the 
year in which I had lived with men. I remember 
how anxiously I brushed my coat and polished 
my shoes that afternoon. 

Mrs. Page's house was large, and surrounded 
by a garden and lawns shaded by green trees. 
The rooms were spacious and quiet. They were 
plainly furnished, but there was a plenty of books, 
flowers, and a few good prints on the wall, which 
I soon learned to love. 

Mrs. Page was an old woman, a widow and 
childless. She was not handsome, nor clever, nor 
accomplished in any way. But she was the most 
motherly of women, with the fine charm of 
exquisite good-breeding. She made me feel that 
I was welcome and at home in her house from 
the first day. 

I was at liberty, too, to bring any of my fellow 
students to see her, provided they had no other | 
friends in the city. She did not entertain us 
formally in these Sunday afternoons. We read, 
or lay under the trees, or sang with the piano—in 
a word, we were at home. 

Presently came a simple supper. But the bread 
was home-made, and the dishes were such as our 
mothers gave us. No one can tell the delight of 
that dainty, delicious meal to men used only to 
coarse mess-room fare. 





son died to go out as a missionary to the West, 
but had replied: ‘‘No, I am no teacher. But I 
can make a home for homeless boys.” 

Her influence widened and lifted hundreds of | 
lives. How many Christian homes in college 
towns are open to homeless students ? 


—_—_—_+or— 


CHARLES WHEATSTONE. 


The great electrician, inventor, and professor of 
experimental philosophy at Kings College, Sir Charles 
Wheatstone, was from his boyhood resolute, ingen- 
ious, and remarkably persevering in his scientific 
undertakings. He believed, and acted on the belief, 
that whatever was worth doing at all was worth 
doing well; that few difficulties were too great to be 
overcome, and no hitch too small to be investigated. 
A contributor to the Leisure Hour relates an inter- 
esting and characteristic incident which occurred 
when he was between twelve and thirteen years old. 


His mother was an invalid, and his father, though 

roud of his clever son, was too careless to trouble 
Rimself about him, so that, he and his brother William 
were left unhindered to pursue their rather perilous 
experiments in the laboratory. They escaped without 
serious injuries, though their researches included one 
experiment which blew out a part of the roof with a 
loud report. 

One day Charles saw on an upper shelf in a book- 
store a work describing some of Volta’s discoveries. 
He gazed long at the geese | volume, and finally 
inquired the price. This prove 
means, and greatl disa) 
in the direction of Pall Mall. 

He went at once to what he considered the best and | 
most ape art of the house, the laboratory, on | 
which he and William spent all their time and pocket | 
money. There was their crucible, made entirely by 
themselves, wherein they compounded the most ap- 
palling smells, and there, as a sort of offset to it, was | 
the stiil in which they were able to distil perfumes, a | 
work which Charles cot liked. 

William believed his brother to be the cleverest boy | 
in the world, and had listened sympathetically while | 
Charles described the wonderful book, which he de- 
clared that he meant to have if he had to go without 
sweets for a month. 

Day by day,as Charles passed the book-store, he 
looked anxiously to see if the volume was still in its 

lace. It would be cruel if some one else should buy 
t. The moment he had saved money enough, he 
hurried away and Sones it. 

But here a terribie eo gee met him. The 
work was written in French, and neither of the boys 


knew a word of the language. 
“What will you do now?” asked his faithful satel- 
te. 
“Buy a dictionary as soon as I can afford it,” replied 
Charles, promptly. 








He did not tegust having bought the book. After 
all, French was a language that could be learned, if 
one only set about it in earnest. 

Charles had again to save his scanty pocket money. 
Having bought the dictionary he applied himself to 
the work of reading Volta’s discoveries. The task 
would have been difficult for a grown man; but the 
boy of thirteen finished it at last, not only mastering 
the words, but yates og I what he read. 

Then he wanted to make the experiments for him- 
self. ‘“‘We must have a battery,” he observed to 
William. 

“But where are we to get it? It would cost an 
immense deal of money, and we have next to none,” 
replied the younger brother. ' 

“Of course we cannot buy one, but we can try to 
make one,”’ was the answer. 

If Charles had proposed to put a girdle round the 
earth, a feat which he really accomplished afterward 
with his electric system, William would have seen 
nothing out of the way in the proposition. He knew 
that the thing would be done. 

The battery was begun forthwith. The materials 
were of the roughest, the boys’ knowledge was rudi- 
mentary, and their progress slow. They were pre- 
pared to wait patiently, however, provided the work 
were satisfactory in the end. But there came a bad 
day when money and supplies failed altogether. The 
copper plates of the machine were still wanting, and 
the boys’ funds were reduced to a few pence. Those 
pence were not such as are in use now, but clumsy 
pieces of nearly twice the present size. 

William eyed the coppers, as if by hard staring he 
might convert them into silver. But Charles, now as 
ever, rose above the difficulty. 

‘We must use the pennies themselves, and see how 
that will answer,” said he. The battery was success- 
ful, as William knew it would be. They used it for 

ears to their own intense delight, and the great grat- 
fication of their father. 

What became of it is, unhappily, not known. Prob- 
ably it was an ugly, uncouth thing, but it is doubtful 
if in the eyes of those two boys anything in the 
world — reater beauty. Out of experiments 
upon it, we may believe, came the germs of some of 
Sir Charles Wheatstone’s great achievements in later 
years. 

——_+or+—___—_ 


HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOLS. 
United States Consul Monaghan, at Mannheim, 


Germany, gives, in a recent report, an account of the | 


German housekeeping schools which are to be found 
in every town, city, and district of the empire. 
While German boys are being taught Greek, Latin, 
mathematics and military exercises, the girls almost 
everywhere are learning how to be good, careful, 
saving, industrious wives and mothers. The Consul 
says: 


It is astonishing how carefully, cleanly, tirelessly, 
happily they work, singing all the time some lullaby 
song of Schiller or other national poet. Order is a 
German housewife’s first law. The scholars go to 
these schools, not as toa task, but as to a playground, 
with zest and interest. 

The instruction is both practical and theoretical, 
and deals not only with cooking in all its branches, 
but with the nutritious qualities of various foods, the 
care of the sick, nursing and caring for children, 
household arithmetic, written and mental, sewing by 
hand and with machine, ironing, mending, knitting, 
dressmaking, and all the processes of dairying and 
2 gardening. 

irls are not admitted to these schools until they 
are sixteen, when their ordinary education is sup- 
pot to be completed. There are two courses, one 
n summer and one in winter. The summer course 
begins May ist and continues until harvest time. 
The winter term begins in November and continues 
until Easter, with two weeks vacation at Christmas 
and New Year’s. 

Most of the girls are boarding pupils, and pay one 
mark—about twenty-five cents—a day for board. 
They follow a rigid routine, rising on work-days at 
half-past five and on Sundays and holidays at six 








She never lectured nor scolded us. But every 
man who knew her went to Mrs. Page when he 
was homesick, or had failed in examination, or | 
was ina scrape. I do not think we appreciated | 
her work for us, at the time. But long after I 
left college 1 saw that she had brought into my life | 
for years the influence of a home and of a wise, | 
good woman, which else would have been lacking. | 
It was her gentle influence that led me first to | 
Christ. 


| 
I was told that she had been urged when her 


| 


o’elock. As soon as they are dressed they attend 
morning prayer, each according to her own faith. 

rhen they make their own beds—in the art of doing 
which they are carefully instructed—and prepare 
their breakfast. For the rest of the day work goes 
on very much as in a private household. 

The schools are divided into classes according to 
proficiency. Certain hours are set apart to lessons in 
nursing, culinary chemistry, and other branches of 
knowledge useful to a housewife. There is constant | 
care to develop character and piety. Evening prayer | 
and “going to bed” come at a nine. 

The graduates of these schools do not need a dowry 
to help them along in the world. Consul Monaghan 
say 


it is not in the power of a pen to give. I have seen 
young girls from eighteen to twenty-five take charge 
of large households, superintending the buying, 
arranging, cooking and serving of meals and a hun- 
dred household duties. These schools give training 
to all classes, and fit girls to fill almost any station in 
life, whether of wife or housekeeper, cook or general 
servant. They deserve a trial in the United States.” 








——_or——_—_—— 
For the Companion. 


COLUMBUS. 


I see a galleon of Spanish make 
That westward like a wingéd creature flies 
Above a sea dawn-bright, and arched with skies 
Expectant of the sun and morning-break. 
The sailors from the deck their land-thirst slake 
With peering o’er the waves, until their eyes 
iscern a coast that faint and dream-like lies, 
he while they pray, weep, laugh,—or madly take 
Their shipmates in their arms and speak no word. 
And then I see a figure, tall, removed 
A little from the others, as behooved. 
That since the dawn has neither spoke nor stirred ; 
A noble form the looming mast beside, 
Columbus, calm, his prescience verified. 


RICHARD E. BuRTON. 
——___—~+or- --— 
THREE STRAIGHT MEALS. 


A negro in one of our Western States lately had a 
curious experience, writes a correspondent of The 
Companion. He will not be apt to forget it as long 


as he lives. He was an intelligent young man, with 
to be far above his a good appetite but a small purse. It was very near 
nted he turned homeward | noon and he was just getting ready to go and get his 
| usual humble meal, when a man came up to him 


where he was at work—in the office of a loan com- 
pany—and said : 


“Will you help me out with an experiment?” 
“Yes, sir, if you will explain it.” 
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flashes, and in less time than it takes to tell it I was 
on the safe side of them. 

It was load and fire at will for some minutes. The 
enemy was mowed down in heaps, and ran back down 
the slope to the cover of the woods. Old artillery 
officers have informed me that they never before 
heard such rapid firing. The roar was continuous, and 
the execution terrific. After it had ceased I rode up 
to General Pleasanton and said: 

“General, those people out there are rebels.” 

There was a grave twinkle in his eye as he held out 
his hand and replied, ““Thomson, I never expected to 
see you again. I thought if they didn’t kill you I 
should, but that was no time to stop for one man.”’ 

I should have agreed with him more cordially if 
that “one man” had been some one else. 


FLATTERING A POET. 


Not long ago a poet was staying at a seaside hotel, 
where he attracted some attention as a celebrity. 
Among the guests was a woman who wished her 
daughter to seem on intimate terms with literature, 
and, as far as possible, with literary people. Accord- 
ingly she set the girl at work to learn one of the 
poet’s shorter pieces,—which might have been a clever 
move to gain her point, but the effect of it was some- 
what injured by the daughter’s carelessness and 
ignorance. 


On the same page with the poem in question—in a 
book of selections—was one by another and more 
famous writer, and the girl made the mistake of 
committing this instead of the one which her mother 
had intended. 

At the first opportunity the young lady said to the 
poet in the _—— of several of the guests: 

“It is such a delight to meet one whose lines I have 
carried in my mind for years! The poem which I 
love better than any other in the world is one of 
yours.”’ 

“Indeed!”? answered the smiling poet. “I had not 
flattered myself that I had written anything worthy 
of such honor. What is it?” 





“Of course. I shall have to explain it to get you 
to help me. You see there is a good deal of talk in 
these days about the negro question.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“TI simply want to settle a thing or two by a practi- 
cal demonstration. For example, it is said that in 
this city there is hardly a hotel or restaurant that will 
receive a negro as a guest.” 

“That is so.” 

“Will you go with me to a first-class restaurant and 
prove it? We will order a meal and see how we are 
trea I am a white man and you are a black man. 
will * go along with me and make the experi- 
ment?” 

“To be sure I will. I aint hanging back on any 
— a. But—who pays the bills?” 

e lo.” 


“Allright. Lead on.” 

So they went into one of the first-class restaurants 
in the city, and to the negro’s intense surprise he was 
received and served politely. He had always be- 
lieved, from what his own people had said, that none 
of the negroes could get a meal at that place. His 
—— owever, did not prevent his eating a hearty 

nner. 

“Suppose you go alone to the second i said 
the maker of the experiment, ‘‘and I will stroll in 
afterward and see how you get on. Order a good 
meal and I will pay for it.”” 

The young African grinned at the novelty of the 
situation, but entered into the spirit of it with alac- 
rity. He sauntered into a second restaurant, ordered 
his dinner, was promptly served, and was hard at 
work when the white man entered. 

“Do ony think you can stand one more place?” 
asked the investigator of the race question as the 
nore picked his teeth, wondering at the day’s expe- 

ence. 

“Yes, sir, I can stand it if you can,” he answered, 
por eee + So into a third eating-house he went, 
ordered his third full meal, and without molestation 
did justice to the occasion. 

“You couldn’t go another, could you?” asked the 
man who was “standing treat.” 

“I’m afraid I couldn’t do it, sir.” 

“Well, I’m much obliged for your share in the ex- 
periment. I think we have proved that a negro can 
get a meal at each of these places where we have 
gone. Don’t you?” 

“Yes, sir, I think we have.” 

“There is nothing like phew thing for yourself,” 
said the stranger, as he moved off. “I am one of 
those men who never like to take things by hearsay. 
You don’t doubt that you have had three ‘square 
meals’ in these restaurants that everybody said were 
closed to the negro, do you?”’ 

“No, sir, I know I’ve had ’em.” 

“Allright. Much obliged. We've settled so much 
of the negro question.” And the man abruptly went 
his way, vege» Soa of the most astonished negroes 
in the State of Kansas. 


— +0 
BETWEEN TWO FIRES. 


At the battle of Hazel Grove, during the Chancel- 
lorsville campaign, General Pleasanton covered him- 
self with glory. As General Hooker expressed it to 
President Lincoln, he ‘‘saved the Army of the Poto- 
mac.’ The Eleventh Corps was in full flight. As 
General Pleasanton himself said, in writing about 
the affair afterward, in “Battles and Leaders of the 
Civil War,” he “saw that something had to be done, 
and that very quickly, or the Army of the Potomac 
would receive a crushing defeat.” He proceeded to 
do the necessary “something,” and while he was 
doing it there occurred an incident which is thus 
vividly described by the man who was principally 
concerned in it, Major Clifford Thomson, of General 
Pleasanton’s staff. 


General Pleasanton rode from gun to gun, directing 
the gunners to aim low, not to get excited, to make 
—— shot tell. The enemy were forming in line of 
battle on the edge of the woods in our front. The 
were scarcely two hundred yards distant; yet suc 
~~ fe gloom that they could not be clearly distin. 
guished. 

General Pleasanton was about giving the order to 
fire upon the party when a sergeant at one of the 
guns said: . 

“General, aren’t those our troops? I see our colors 
in the line.” 

This was true, for where he pointed our colors 
could be seen—trophies picked up on the field. Gen- 
eral Pleasanton turned to me and said: 

“Mr. Thomson, ride out there and see who those 
people are.” 

For myself, I was not at all curious about “those 
peepie. being perfect! wees to wait till they in- 
troduced themselves. But I rode between two of our 
guns, and =— to within thirty or forty yards of 
the troops in question. All along the line they called 
out to me, “Come on; we’re friends.” 

It was quite dark and I could not make out their 
uniforms, but I could see three of our flags, and these 
caused me to hesitate. I came to a halt, and was 
peering into the darkness to make sure, when a bullet 
whistled by me, and there came the “‘rebel yell.” 

The Confederate line charged up the hill toward 
our guns, and I led the charge! Lying down on my 
horse’s neck, I gave him the spur, and the yells of the 
“Johnnies” behind further stimulated him, so that 





j liberty of writing it before I was born. Otherwise I 





With an affected emphasis the girl repeated the 


‘poem she had learned, the company, of course, 
| remaining silent till she had finished. 
| “Itis lovely!” murmured one of the guests, who 


did not recognize it. 
Yes,” said the poet. ‘It is so good that I can 
only regret that Wordsworth should have taken the 


: should undoubtedly have written it myself.” 
The best of good-breeding could not altogether 
repress the smiles of the bystanders, and the poor 
itl, suddenly remembering that her mother needed 
er, disappeared with muc’ age A 
“It is a pity,” the poet said, mildly, when she was 
out of hearing, “‘it is a pity that people cannot under- 
stand that we writers, vain though we may be, are 
not so blinded by vanity as to be unable to tell genu- 
ine admiration from the poorest of make-believe.” 


———_+or—__—_—_——_— 
AGAINST PIGS. 


The governor of the city of Bender, in the Russian 
province of Bessarabia, has lately been confronted 
with a curious difficulty. It seems that the inhabitants 
of that town have a peculiar liking for pigs, not 
merely as an article of food, but as pets and intimate 
companions. The population of Bender numbers 
several thousands, and as each family has one or 
more pigs, which it keeps in the family apartment 
when no more convenient place offers, the nuisance 
resulting is something quite dreadful. 

But this is not the worst of the pig plague in 


Bender. The pooge. recognizing the fact that their 
ts are as fond of light and air as other creatures,— 





it is a great mistake to suppose that pigs are fond of 
captivity—turn them out into the streets in the 
H —— and let them run until night. 
| The liberated pigs congregate in herds in the 
| suburbs, breaking down fences, overrunning the fields, 
| rooting up gardens from pure wantonness, as all pigs 
will, and even growing so bold and overbearing from 
habitual indulgence as to attack and worry women 
and children. 

The ravages of these animals lately became so seri- 
ous that the governor of Bender declared war upon 
them. The soldiers of his command opened fire upon 
several herds, and killed more than two hundred in 
the open street. E 

When the carcasses had been cleared away, the 
governor issued a proclamation ordering the inhabi- 
tants to keep their pigs in their own lodgings, and not 
to allow them to run at large upon the street, under 
penalty of having them shot wherever found and the 
pork confiscated for the use of the garrison, public 
prisoners and inmates of institutions. 

Since the placarding of this order, the streets of 
Bender have echoed al ~ with the squealing of im- 
prisoned pigs in all the dwellings, and a sukeltions 
spirit has risen high among the human inhabitants as 
well. 





+> 
+or 


WONDERFUL CHANGES. 


In one of the New England States there is a quiet 
little country town, whither the railroad has not 
penetrated, in which no new house has been built for 
nearly a quarter of a century, while the place has 
fewer inhabitants now than it had fifty years ago. 


The oldest inhabitant is a man ninety years of age, 
whose whole life has been passed in this, the town of 
his birth. He still lives in the house where he was 

rm. 

A stranger from a distant city was talking with 
pm aged citizen one day, when the old gentleman 
said: 

“Yes, sir; I’ve lived right here in this village ninety 
years. I’ve seen wonderful changes in that time, 
sir—wonderful changes. I tell ye, the place is going 
right ahead.” 

“In what way?” asked the stranger, looking up 
and down the deserted street for some indication of 
this wonderful progress. 

_ “In what way ?”’ repeated the old gentleman. “Why, 
in different ways. J can remember the time when we 
didn’t have but one store here, and now we've got 
two and a meat shop; and there’s talk of a millinery 
woman coming in here. Yes, sir! And we’ve got 
ten street lamps, and a four-hundred-dollar organ in 





within my recollection. Wonderful changes going on 
all the time. This is the age of progress, aint it?” 


| the church, and a good half-mile of sidewalks, all 





4a> 
or 


CHEAP TREATMENT. 


It not infrequently happens that physicians base 
their advice, at least in part, upon the financial con- 
dition of the patient. A case in point is given by the 
New York Post, which may be as true as it is amusing. 

_A young lady was consulting a physician who ques- 
tioned her — as to the symptoms of her disorder, 
and then advised a trip to the Yosemite. 

“But my father cannot afford that,” replied the 
young lady, sadly. 

“Then,” said the doctor, “ask him to buy you a 


pony and a village cart, and take a long drive every 
morning.” 


“T am afraid,” was the reply, “that papa could not 





| we got over the ground in a lively manner. 


ith the report of the first shot fired at me, General 
Pleasanton had opened fire, and those twenty-two 
ns belched forth destruction at a fearful rate. 





8: 
“Anything more than a mere idea of the good done 


Aithough I was lying down on my horse, I kept an | 
eye on the guns and guided my horse between the 


afford that either.” 


The doctor was equal to the occasion. “Then,” he 


said, “‘take a good long ride in an open horse-car 
every day. It will do you just as much good.” 

The patient improved rapidly under this treatment, 
which cost her only ten cents a day. 
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For the Companion. 


JUDY O’TROT. 


Pray pause and look 
At Judy, the cook! 
Flat in the mud, with grave, wise eyes 
She is busy making a batch of pies. 
’Tis a dirty place, 
Just see her face! 
But to her the dirt is sugar 
and spice, 
And eggs and lemons, and 
all things nice. 


And skill is hers; 

As she beats and stirs. 

To her notion, pies to be 
perfect must 

Have plenty of juice and a 
frosted crust. 


When they are done, 
They’ll be baked in the sun, 
Or she’ll make an oven 

over her hand 
By spatting upon it the 

moistened sand. 


Well, well, all play 

Leads, at last, in some 
magical way 

Up to the labor real and 
true 

That, in some form 
other, all must do. 


or 


And so the pies, 

Over which now she looks 
so wise, 

May be the very best lesson 
book 

To Judy, the future pastry- 
cook. 


a 


For the Companion. 
LITTLE SAM’S 
“THUNDER.” 


Little Sam Pinney had 
come all the way from 
Brownsville to Grandma 
Pinney’s, a distance of 
twenty miles, in an old- 
fashioned stage-coach—a 
great, clumsy carriage 
with three seats inside, 
and one outside for the 
driver, a body as red as 
the sun ina smoky day, 

-and the wheels yellow 
with black stripes. 

How splendid it all 
looked to little Sam! 

It was the first of 
August and the coach 
was full of people—three 
on a seat, and I don’t 
know how many boys 
riding behind on the 
trunks, with great clouds 
of dust flying up in their 
eyes. What a noise they 
made as the horses tore 
down the hills! 

Farther on little Sam 
wished, in spite of the 
dust, that he was on a 
trunk behind, or even in 
a trunk, for he was 
wedged right in between 
a very stout, tired lady 


with a black-faced pug dog on her lap, that | 


wrinkled his nose and snarled at him if he but 
looked his way, and a cross, rheumatic old gentle- 
man on the other side who wrinkled Ais nose and 
snarled, too, if he but wriggled a mite to ease his 
cramped limbs. 

But he arrived at grandma’s toward dusk, and 
he thankfully scrambled down out of the coach 
with a parting grimace from the black-nosed pug 
and a great “‘Humph!” of relief from the rheu- 
matic old gentleman, who gave him a good-by 
poke in the back with his cane. 

Sam was stiff and tired, and after eating his 
Supper grandma took him up to the spare 
chamber. 

Such a high bed! 

He knew he should kick awfully, he was so 
tired, so he ranged the spindle-legged chairs all 
along in a row in front of it to catch him if he 
fell out in the night. 

Pretty soon there began a great rumbling and 
roaring. 

Little Sam thought it was thunder. He was 
dreadfully afraid of thunder, and dived his head 
down under the bedclothes till he was nearly 
smothered. 

After a minute he had to pop it out to breathe, 
when—Ru-u-u-u-mble! Roar! again louder than 


ever. Then Chitter! Chitter! Chitter! Ru-u- 

























u-m-ble! Sque-e-e-ak! Ohdear! What was it? 
A whole drove of rats, maybe, beside the thunder! 
Was ever a boy so tormented ? 

Again he dived under the bedclothes, and again 
he came up to puff like a porpoise. 

Then there was a soft flutter over his face and 
he whirled his arms about in a great panic and 
ducked his head again. 

Bats! Surely bats! and this time he could 
hardly repress a shriek for help. Yet he shut his 
mouth tight and lay shuddering and perspiring, 
with the sheet over his face, while the rumbling 
and ‘“‘chittering’’ and fluttering went on, and 
before he knew it he was asleep in the midst of 
the uproar. 

When he awoke the sun was shining, but it 
was still ‘‘thundering,’’ which little Sam thought 
very strange, and he jumped out of bed to see if 
there were any black clouds. 

Whish-sh-sh! Flutter! away sailed a little 





dark bird over his head. Back and forth it flew, | 


bumping against the windows, and when it got 
tired it clung to the walls like a fly, holding itself 
up by little stiff spines on the ends of its tail 
feathers. : 

Sammy ran down for grandma. ‘It’s a little | 
smutty chimney swallow!’’ she cried. ‘The | 
chimney’s full of their nests, and last week when 
it rained a whole brood fell down on the hearth! 
Silly things !”’ 

‘Was it them that made the thunder ?”’ said 
little Sam. 

‘“‘Why, I should say so!’ laughed grandma. 
“It’s their wings fluttering in the chimney. Did 
it scare you ?”” 

But little Sam did not tell grandma what an 
awful time he had had. Afterward he delighted 
to watch the birds dive down into the chimney, or 
standing in the huge fireplace, count the nests, 
though sometimes the fluttering wings sent a 


} 
| 


? 





cloud of soot down into his eyes. 
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Ding -dong - bell! 

_ Brisk and full of cheer 
“Tis The Sound | 
Jind ae_so_glad to hear 
Ned and Joe @nd Rut and Kale 

) Run For“funch and book. 
,, hey» I’m sure will 
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For the Companion. 
THE SUMMER-CLOCK. 


When the cricket and the locust 
Go “tick-tick” in the grass, 
The summer-clock is showing 
How swift the minutes pass. 
And when the thrush and robin 
Strike loud, clear notes on high, 
The summer-clock fs marking 
How fast the hours fly. 

So, when the little children 
Sigh sadly one by one 

The summer-clock is proving 
That now its day is done. 


JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 
ee Se 
For the Companion. 
GOING UP TO HIGH C. 


One afternoon, Ethel attended a matinee where 
there was much fine music. On the way home, 
she heard her mother remark to another lady 
that one of the singers, a noted tenor, sang un- 





usually well. ‘‘Yes,’’ said the lady, “he went 
up to High C without making any fuss about 
t.” 


_ 





so that she knew that ‘“‘High C’’ meant one of 
the upper notes on the musical scale, within the 
compass of the human voice, but so high that 
some singers could not reach it. Therefore she 
asked no questions. 

A few weeks afterward, Ethel went into the 
country for a visit. On the morning after her 
arrival at the farm, she got into the chicken yard, 
where she caused much commotion among the 
fowls. The hens cackled and the roosters 
screeched, while she chased them hither and 
thither to her heart's content, thinking it fine 
fun. 

“Oh, I’ve had a lovely time playing tag with 
the chickens!”’ she told her mother, afterward, 
and she added, ‘‘I ‘most know that gray rooster 
went up to High C, but he made a dreadful fuss 
about it.’’ 

ee en erat 


“Now, Margie,’ says Frances to her little 


and slate: 





sister, ‘‘we’ll play I’m a lady come to see you, 
but you don’t want to see me, so you must send 
word that you’ve got the cholera, and will have 
to be excused.’’ Frances put on a long skirt of 
her mother’s, and came to pay the call. ‘Tell 


her,’ says Margie to an imaginary maid, ‘that I | Poet Laureate. 


Ethel often heard music talked about at home, | have the colorado, and can’t possibly see her.” 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
i 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Both the primals and finals name something of 
great interest to young people. The words required 

are of equal length. 

1. Theatrical. 2. A kind 
of cheap dress goods. 3. A 
hymn-book. 4. Severe trial. 
5. Not transparent. 6. A 
ship’s cargo. 7. Probably. 
8. A name of the sea holly. 
9. To move with leaps or 
bounds. 10. To wet or 
drench. 11. In_ colloquial 
language, a small or trifling 


article. 12. The faculties 
that take note of external 
objects. 
2. 
RIMLESS WHEELS AND 
HUBS. 
1 
8 * s 
* * * 
* * 7 
* 9 * 
16 1 
7*** 16 nu***3 
14 12 
* 13 * 
* * * 
* * * 
6 * 4 
5 
No. 1. 
l1to9. A name given to 


coral islands consisting of 
a strip or ring of coral, sur- 
rounding a ceniral lagoon. 
2 to 10. A feminine name. 
3 to 11. A strong pulsa- 
tion. 
4to12. A Western State. 
5 to 13. Relish. 
6 to 14. To retire. 
7 to 1. A country in 
Africa. 
8 to 16. Impudent. 
Perimeter of wheel—Cer- 
tain persons seen in pro- 
cession on September 6th. 
P The hub—A name now 
given to the first Monday 
in September. 


No. 2. 


1to 9. A kind of tea. 

2to10. A large and bright 
constellation on both sides 
of the equinoctial. 

3 to 11. To fasten firmly. 

4 to 12. A Bible proper 
name. 

5to 13. To live inidleness. 

6 to 14. One of unsound 
mind. 

7 to 15. The name of an 
Italian opera. 

8 to 16.. Old rope un. 
twisted for calking. 


(f 


| Perimeter of wheel—A 
battle fought on September 
. 7, 1812. 


The hub—A battle fought 
on September 17, 1862. 


G. FORREST. 


3. 
HISTORICAL PUZZLE. 


A fair woman kneels by 
her husband’s couch, and 
not heeding the danger to 
her own life, with her lips 
draws from his wounded 
arm the poison of a traitor’s 
dagger. 


4. 
ANAGRAM. 
O, stop him on Temper St. 


My story is short 

And of evil report; 

I fell into sinning, 

Great punishment winning; 
And the end of my-tale 

Is a dolorous wail. 





Answers to Puzzles in August ‘21st. 


8s N O W 
NAM E 
OMEN 
WEN D 


1, 


2. August, the sixth month in the Roman year, 
which gan with March, was originally styled 
Sextilis, and received its present name from the Em- 
peror Augustus on account of several of the most 
fortunate events of his life having occurred during 
this month. In this month he was first admitted to 
the consulate, and thrice entered the city in triumph. 
In the same month Egypt was brought under the 
authority of the Roman people, and an end put to the 
civil wars. As the fifth month, or Quintilis, had pre- 
viously been — July in honor of Julius Cesar, a 
day was taken from February to make August equal 


with July. 

3.1, AfaR. 2, TO, LaY,AhA. 3, NavaL. 4, 
TreaT. 5, IslE. 6, Capital. 9, CablE, AgoG. 
ll, BrotheR, 13, LeA. 17, EmbalM. 


Initials—Atlantic Cable. 
(sent August 22, 1858). 


4. 


Finals—Royal Telegram 


D 
AREA 
DEEM 
D 
5. 1, C—owl—s. 2, R—egret—s. 
4, T—ousel—s. 


6. 


3, S—martin—g. 
1, The May Queen. 2, Alfred Tennyson. 3, 


7. Cat-bird. 














The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.15 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- | 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the pone. All 
additional pages over eight—which is t 
gen for $1.75—are a gift to subscribers from the 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. | 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
taal, should be made ina Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
— to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 


Postal Notes are not asafe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
wae send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
SUNSHINE AND SHADE. 


Our flower-garden consists of two parts wholly 
separate from each other. In one part, the plants all 
thrive and put forth their respective flowers in their 
time, and the perennials take care of themselves 
year after year. In the other, the flowers are few 
and sickly, and the plants constantly tend to run out. 

What makes the difference? The soil is equally 
goodin each. Each has all needed care. The simple 
explanation is that in one the plants have an abun- 
dance of sunshine; in the other they have to live in 
the shade. 

As every one knows, house-plants turn and stretch 
themselves toward the light, as the prisoners in the 
Calcutta Black-hole struggled with each other for a 
breath of air at the small opening. 

For plants and men alike, lack of sunshine lowers 
the vitality, no matter though the air may have its 
due proportion of oxygen. The vitality may not be 
lowered to the death-point, but persons who live in 
the shade become an easy prey to disease. It has 
been found that epidemics prevail most on the shady | 
side of streets. | 

Just what it is that gives to sunshine this vitalizing | 
power is not wholly clear. But sunlight has a quality | 
that is not possessed by all kinds of artificial light. 
Its “actinic rays,” as they are called, are those which 
work the wonders of photography, and this quality 
in the light of the stars reveals to us worlds in space | 
vastly beyond the reach of our most powerful tele- | 
scopes. It is probable that it is these actinic rays 
which are so potent for health. | 

One way in which sunshine promotes health is by 
its disinfecting power. It is one of the most power- 
ful disinfectants in the world. It destroys morbid | 
germs. But this does not explain its wonderful | 
vitalizing energy. | 

It is possible that science may never come at the 
secret of this energy, just as it cannot fathom the 
profounder mystery of life itself. | 

But it is ours to avail ourselves of the fact. Deli- 
cate persons and convalescents should live in the | 
sunshine as much as possible. People should not | 








shut the sunshine out of their dwellings by trees, | had 


vines and shrubbery, nor by blinds and curtains. | 
The sunniest rooms should be appropriated by the | 
family, rather than reserved for an occasional guest. 


—__- <> —_——_ 
THREE PLANETS VISIBLE. 


Venus, the fairest of the stars, shines like a young 
moon on September evenings. She is visible almost | 
as soon as the sun disappears, and may be seen at 
noonday by observers who know where to look. The 
time of her visibility is however lessened by her | 
southern declination which shortens her stay above 
the horizon. She reaches her greatest eastern elonga- | 
tion on the Twenty-third, when she is as far east of 
the sun as possible, and begins to retrace her steps | 
toward him, becoming larger and brighter as she | 
approaches the earth, until October 29th, when she | 
reaches her greatest brilliancy. 

Jupiter is evening star, and exceeds in radiant | 
light every other star in the heavens excepting Venus, | 
while he has the advantage of his rival in remaining 
much longer above the horizon, as well as in shining 
from the dark background of the midnight sky. | 
Jupiter is not inthe most favorable conditions for | 
observation, for he is receding from the earth, and, | 
like Venus, is low down in the south. 

Star-gazers are fortunate when Venus and Jupiter, 
the two most beautiful planets of the system, grace 
the sky at the same time. As Venus is an inferior 
planet, that is, its orbit is between the earth and the 
sun, and Jupiter is a superior planet, it is well to 
study the laws that guide their course. Venus is 
apparently chained to the sun, and is never seen much 
more than three hours before sunrise or three hours 
after sunset. Jupiter rises in the east, and makes the 
whole circuit of the heavens, being visible, when in 
opposition, the entire night. The reason for the vary- 
ing movement is that the planets are viewed from the 





| when she came upon the gardener, who was busy 


| running into the sitting-room where Mrs. Banks was 


| Not long afterward his father entered the room and, 
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| earth, which is a moving observatory. The planets,| Use “‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 


seen from the sun, revolve in circular orbits. Dentrifrice”’ for the teeth. Its superiority is every- 
Mars is evening star, but his glory is departing, and | Where acknowledges. Price, % cents. (Adv. 

his ruddy light is growing dim. He was superb, | pe Se No. 3 

when in opposition on May 27th, and nearer to us on | We promised to tell how to make Cages right. The 

June 5th than he has been for thirteen years. He | material must be hard spring wire, not soft and pliable. 


was an imposing object during the summer, as he | Then—to hold the framework together—use solid (not 


followed his capricious course among the bright stars | hollow) cross rails, and rivet them securely to the up- 
. : ; i ires, using no solder whatever in any part. The 
of Scorpio, being in conjunction three times with his | right wires, 
rival and namesake Antares. Ares is the Greek take Cage is made in this way, and can be et 
name of Mars, and anti means opposed to. om Conan. oases 
Mars is found in the southwest, and is of little 


account until his opposition in 1892, when he will be PLUSH ES 


as near the earth as he was in 1877, an epoch made 
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CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., Manville, R. I. 


Furman «itt, Heater 


has all screw joints, therefore can- 
not leak. Has Vertical Circulation 
and burns all the coal, hence the most 
economical. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or no payment asked. Best boiler for 
homes, least money. 112 styles steam 
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TOO THOUGHTFUL. 


In a tiny seaport village there was installed as | 
postmaster, not long ago, a man whom everybody 
had always looked upon as a quiet, well-meaning per- 
son, who minded his own affairs. Whether his ele- 
vation to office changed his nature, or only served to 
develop a trait of character which had long been 
waiting a chance to display itself, no one knows; but mes, least money. 112 styles steam 
the fact remains that curiosity, of a most intense and Tivessvated Heating oaks hen 
persistent kind, seemed to take possession of him| Herendeen Mfg. Co., 2d & B Sts., GENEvA, N. Y. 


from the very day he assumed his new position. Pp L U Ss S 


Nobody could accuse him of holding letters up to 
(which means much nourishing). 


the light to decipher their contents, or of readin 
postal cards, because he never was seen doing suc’ 
things; but in what other way he could have acquired | 4 pyre Gluten Food prepared especially for Infants 
his knowledge of people’s private affairs, it was cer-| and Invalids, also of great value to convalescents and 
tainly difficult to imagine. those who suffer from Dy i leepl or 
A lady in the village was anxious to have a message | Weak Stomach. It is agreeable to and easily retained 
reach a friend on a certain day, by the boat which | by et moe Guitnate and obstinate 5 Soe 
took the mail to a neighboring town; and hastily eapoctally adap ° 


writing a few lines on a postal, she signed simply her A Food for Every body. 
= — slipped the card, with several letters, into Poluboskos Scoienteen wail Keep in ain climate. Does 
- not s upon exposure. Contains the most usefu 
postmnacter baba er bask the posta. ny >| Spaeteanaly of the eens oa perience aes 
“T saw, Miss Green,” he remarked, with a bland : he ~ ratio r 


smile, “that you Baers finished that oma, having left Powerful Nerve Tonic. 
off with the first letter of some wor oubtless an 
%d eli sei A Sample Package will be sent FREE 
eg ag ey I ry? yout one it'in with your! with descrip’ ive circular containing anal- 
y mistake, so I saved it for you! ysis of the food to any Mother or Phy- 
sician who will send us name and address. 


8 oz. Package, post-paid, 50 cents. 
For sale by leading Druggists. 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 
* x4 a Shenpugh nome ee naterel hw 
. . which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
Mrs. Vernon lived on a big farm. She was a clever on, wed by @ careful application of the fine proper. 
widow, and made her farm pay. One day her eldest | ¢i0.’o¢ well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
son was struck by lightning in the wagon-house | preakfast tables with a delica fy flavored beverage 
during a terrible storm. The hired men carried his | which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
apparently lifeless body into the house. the judicious use of such articles of diet that a consti- 
. “Why, wasn’t you scared out of your wits, Mrs. | tution may be gradually built up until stron, yp = 
Vernon?” asked one of her neighbors afterward. to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of su 
‘“ ° ’ tle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
No; I knew prompt measures was nec’sary though, | wherever there isa weak point. We may escape man 
and there wa’n’t no time to send for doctors. Sol) 9 fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
just gave him a good emetic, and he come to and | pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—“Civil 
threw up all the fluid, and then he was all right!’ Rervice Gazette.” 
ade simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in pelt nad tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
J ES EPPS & Co., ——— Chemists, 
London, England. 
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LIGHTNING ON THE STOMACH. 


Electricity is a fruitful mystery to the educated and 
to the uneducated. Although men have learned how 
to manage it and make it useful, its qualities are not 
yet understood even by the best electricians. 

It is not to be wondered at, then, that the electric 


fluid, as it is sometimes called, is not understood b 
agg who have never had any practical dealings wit 
t 
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HAD DONE HIS BEST. 
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Taking Things Easy 
is simply taking Pearline to do 
your work. Inthe laundry or 
about the house it is a servant 
in itself. Ittakes away drud- 
gery as well as dirt; it brings 
comfort as well as cleanliness. 
You can use it on anything 
with safety; you can use it on 
everything with profit. 


of imitations whith are being 

B peacies from door to door 
eware irst quality goods do not re- 
uire such desperate methods 

to sell them. PEARLIN E sells on its merits, and 


is manufactured only 4 
204 JAMES PYLE, New York, 











The Glenwood Range is 
the King of the Kitchen. 








The Weir Stove Co. of Taun- 





ton, Mass., are the makers. 





There are times in every man’s life when it is very 
hard to know. what to say. The New York Sun } Wit 
quotes an instance. : | fil ) 
Mrs. Stowe was walking lately in a friend’s garden tN \ 1 


putting one of the flower beds in order. The famous 
woman is growing old, and possibly is becoming a 
little childish. At all events she stopped and said to 
the gardener: | 

“Have you ever read ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin?’ ” | 

The ene fellow slowly unbent himself. He 
was unwilling to wound the sensibilities of Mrs. 
Stowe, and he wished to say the most for himself, 
And 4 he felt himself getting very red as he stam- 
mered : 


“Well, not exactly, ma’am. Not as you might say 
‘read it,’ but I’ve tried to, ma’am.” 


—_@—__—_ 
SPELLING FOR A MOUSE. 


Mrs. Banks was in the habit of spelling out such 
words as she did not wish her little girl Jennie to 
understand when she was talking before her to 
Jennie’s papa or to Betty in the kitchen. 


One day, when Jennie was at school, Betty came 


sewing. Betty was in a state of great excitement. 
She had still in her hand the flat-iron with which she 
been at work. 

“O Mis’ Banks!’’ she exclaimed, “where did you 
put the t-r-a-p? There’s a m-o-u-s-e out there just 
a-running round, and I want to c-a-t-c-h it!” 


te: cGy cninrtnenias 
CLOUDY. 


A little Boston boy of four years has several times 
heard that popular song, “Wait Until the Clouds Roll | 
By,’’ and it seems to have made a decided impression 
on his juvenile mind. 

He disobeyed his mother one day recently, and was | 
undressed and put to bed at mid-day as a punishment. 
finding the little fellow in bed, exclaimed : 

“Why, | boy, what does this mean?” 

“Oh, well,” he replied, in a comically lugubrious 
tone, “I have been naughty and have gone to bed to 
‘wait until the clouds roll by.’” 


eet epiowanan 
CHEAP DRINK. 


Bolingbroke thought it would be hard to 


“Shor the hungry edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of a feast.” 
But this is an age of progress. 

* Rastus—Wish I cud get a drink ’round h’ar. I’m 
powerful be 

Jasper—W ell, dar’s sum fine wattahmillions up de 
road. 

* Rastus—W hat ob dat? Dar’s no chance ter get one 
ob dem. 

he dat’s so; but if yo jes look at dem 
dey’ll make your mouf wattah.—Boston Herald. 


—_———@—— 


SAID George Washington Johnson, the waiter, to 
a hotel guest who was not a “transient,” “No, sah, 
unless we’re pressed for room, I never seats transoms 
at table with the reg’lar boarders.” 


SCISSORS-GRINDERS are exceptions to the general i 
rule; they are most prosperous when things are ] ent as are these urchins. 
dull.— Boston Herald. 
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SCRAMBLING FOR IT. 
Here is a good-natured tussle for a cake of Pears’ Soap, which only illustrates 
how necessary it becomes to all people who have once tried it and discovered its 
merits. Some who ask for it have to contend for it in a more serious way, and that 
too in drug stores, where all sorts of vile and inferior soaps, represented as ‘‘ jast 
as good,” are urged upon them as substitutes. 
good,” and they can always get the genuine Pears’ Soap if they will be as persist- 
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sna tas as eee 


But there is nothing ‘‘ just as 
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For the Companion. 


SWORD-FISH, SAW-FISH AND 
NARWHALS. 


These three ocean rovers are here grouped 
together, not because they belong to the same 
family, or are at all related, but because they 
resemble each other in being armed with remark- 


able weapons, the sword, the saw and the spear. | 


The first is of the mackerel family, the second 
is allied to the shark, and the third is a species of 
whale. Each has its marked and peculiar char- 
acteristics. 

The sword-fish of which I write is not the one 
pictured in the article in The Companion of Dec. 
13, 1888. That usually goes by the name of 
‘‘sail-fish’’ or ‘‘fan-fish,’’ and is never found in 
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| ferior size, he seldom fails to come off the victor. | and that he can strike with the force of a cannon- 


| His activity is more than a match for the bulk of | ball, or can give a blow equal to fifteen hammers, | 


| his giant antagonist. It frequently happens that | each swung by the brawny arms of a stalwart 
| he does not confine his attention to whales, but | man. 

| attacks vessels also. An example or two will | The sword is almost as hard as steel, and when 
| illustrate. | impelled by such force, it must be well nigh re- | 
| The schooner Volunteer of Gloucester, one | sistless. There is exhibited in the British Museu | 
| afternoon, about four o’clock, was lying becalmed | a sword which had been driven through copper | 
| about two miles west of Block Island, when, sud- | | 


| point, being there only about an inch apart, while 
near the head they are nearly three inches. 


| Another saw is about eight inches broad at the 


base, but it has only eighteen teeth on each side, 
| all of which are at least two inches apart. Saws 
have been found one foot broad at the base and 
six feet in length. 

The saw-fish is seldom seen near the shore, and 


sheathing, twelve inches of white oak, and four | is most abundant in the tropics, especially in the 


| denly, she was struck repeatedly by blows as) of board lining and even then pierced through | South Pacific and the Indian Ocean, where it is 


severe as if she was pounding upon a rock. The | | the side of a water-cask. There is also in the 


said the pearl-divers live on good terms with 


| captain knew this to be impossible, and so began | same collection a piece of plank but six inches | them, taking down when they dive, some choice 


an investigation. Upon looking over the side of | | square, which contains parts of three swords 
his vessel, he saw a large sword-fish, which was | which had been broken off in this small space, 
immediately killed. Upon examination it was | showing a concerted and united attack. 
found that its sword was completely gone, to-| Fine stuffed specimens of the sword-fish may be 
gether with its upper jaw and both eyes. | seen in the Natural History Museums of Boston 
The schooner was taken upon the marine rail- | and Salem, and I doubt not they may be found 
way at Gloucester, and it was found that in a| in many others. 
space of about ten inches by six, there were im-| A year or two agoa party was fishing off the 
bedded four pieces of the sword, showing that | Sow and Pigs, and after having caught the sword- 
| although several inches wére broken off at each | fish previously referred to, which weighed eight 
| blow, the fish had returned again and again to hundred and fifteen pounds, struck another in 
the onset. | shallow water, which immediately dove and forced 
Surely this is a case where it may be truly said | his sword into the sand with so much force that 
that he lost his head. | even his whole head was buried, and he doubtless 


bit of food with which to establish and confirm 
terms of friendship. It, too, as well as the sword- 


| fish, has contests with the huge sperm-whale, 


in which it comes off victorious. It has been 
known, also, to attack vessels, but such assaults 


| are not frequent. 


The South Sea Islanders catch small ones in 
their native nets, but one six feet long is sure to 
break through and escape. The natives have 
used these saws as swords in battle, and fearful 
instruments of death they must have been in a 
hand to hand conflict such as they often waged. 

It is the testimony of the rocks that, like the 
shark, the saw-fish was an inhabitant of those 





A sad case came under my observation in 1886. 
the w atérs of the United States. 


It is said that the young of our species was never 
seen upon our coast, and the truth of the statement 
seems to be confirmed by the fact that the offer of one 
hundred dollars for a specimen taken here ‘which 
shall be less than one foot in length’? has never been 
claimed. Where those which frequent our shores were 
hatched and reared is a mystery still. 

This fish was called by Josselyn in his quaint book, 
published in 1672, ‘the sea-emperour,”’ and he certainly 
seems born torule. The upper jaw of the sword-fish is 
elcngated and flattened, so as to present a sword about 
three-tenths of the length of the body. This is of a 
dark brown color above, and a lighter shade beneath. 
The fish itself is of a bluish black above, while its 
belly is of a silvery white. Upon its back is a long, 
sickle-shaped fin, quite near the head. Its tail is very 
large, and is shaped much like that of the mackerel. 
The eye, too, is large but the fish has no teeth. 

I have read of sword-fish that weighed more than a 
thousand pounds; but the largest of which I have had 
personal knowledge weighed eight hundred and fifteen 
pounds. I have before me an account of a sword-fish 
taken off Cape Ann in August, 1889, by a Pigeon Cove 
fisherman, which weighed eight hundred pounds, live 
weight, and measured more than fifteen feet. Its 
dressed weight was six hundred and fifteen pounds. 

A fair average of those taken is perhaps three hun- 
dred and twenty pounds. I have a record of fifty 
which were brought into Gloucester by two vessels 
from Jeffrey's Bank, and their average dressed weight 
was three hundred and twelve pounds. During a single 
month three hundred and seventy-three were received 
at the same port, weighing an average of about three 
hundred and twenty pounds. 

The sword-fish appears on our coast in the early part 
of July, and but few are seen in October; so that they 
remain only about three months. They range from 
New York to the Bay of Fundy, and about a hundred 
vessels are employed in their capture. Nearly fifty of 
these sail from New England ports. 

Off No Man’s Land, a little island south of Martha’s 
Vineyard, is a favorite place, and here the schooner 
Village Belle, of Newport, took seven in a single day, 
and thirty-one in a week. 

Another favorable region is Jeffrey’s Bank, | It was on the morning of 
forty-five miles east of the Isle of Shoals. Another} Monday, August 9th. Captain 
is from Block Island to the Georges’ Bank;| Franklin D. Langsford, of Lanesville, 
another from Boone Island to Mt. Desert, and| which is a village of Gloucester, on the 
yet another in the Bay of Fundy. north side of Cape Ann, was sword-fishing in the 













died of suffocation before he could be taken out. | pre-Adamitic seas where huge and ungainly mon- 


sters lived in those oozy depths, for their gigantic 
saws are found among the fossils in the chalk deposits 
of England. 

A thrilling story of an attack by a saw-fish is told 
by a Doctor Quackenbush, who was port physician at 
Mayport, Fla. It was in 1883. The doctor was out 
with his little daughter of nine years in a small row- 
boat, fishing for sea-bass. Suddenly he was conscious 
that some monster had seized his bait, and was slowly 
making off with it. To his original line he added more, 
until four hundred feet were out. As this was all he 
had with him, he made it fast to the boat, and awaited 
the issue. 

Nor did he have long to wait, for no sooner did the 
fish feel the strain, than he turned and made for the 
boat, rising to the surface but a few feet from it. 
Striking from right to left with his saw, he soon reached 
it, and the first blow tore away two feet of the stern, 
nearly to the water's edge. 

The doctor, standing in the bow, to keep the boat 
from filling, seized an oar and thrust it into the open 
mouth of the angry fish with such force as partially to 
disable it. He then succeeded in throwing a noose of 
rope over the saw, which he made fast, and pulled for 
the shore, which he gained after two hours of hard 
rowing. 

As soon as shallow water was reached, and an 
attempt was made to land the saw-fish, so desperate 
were his struggles that it took seven men to get him 
upon the beach. The saw was four inches broad at the 
base and two at the tip, and it was furnished with 
twenty-two teeth on each edge. 

A still more remarkable story is told of the landing 
of one in the Gulf of Paria, in which the strength of 
one hundred men was tested for hours, but this I do not 
dare to tell, as I cannot vouch for its accuracy. 

The narwhal is a stranger to most people, since his 
haunts are but little visited except by a few intrepid 
whalemen, seeking the different species of whales 
which inhabit the frozen seas. 

The straight, spirally twisted, ivory spear of the 
narwhal is a powerful weapon, which is used in its 
assaults upon its enemies as well as in breaking the 
ice of the circumpolar seas, which alone it inhabits, 
although an occasional straggler has been seen else- 
where. Only three have been taken on the British 
coasts during the last two hundred years. 

The spear, or tusk, as it should more properly be 

called, springs from its upper jaw and, passing 





The sword-fish is not found in schools, but 
singly or in pairs, or perhaps occasionally, four 
or five may be noticed together. They frequently 
lie or slowly swim just below the surface, thus 
exposing their dorsal fins to the man on the look- 
out. 

As soon as one is sighted, the vessel is quickly 
in pursuit. The harpooner takes his stand at 
the end of the bowsprit, supported by a semi- 
circular iron, raised by an iron support about | 
three and a half feet, called the pulpit. A har- 
poon had been already lashed alongside the boom 
to which was attached a line, at the other end of 
which was a keg. 

Taking the harpoon, and watching the favor- 
able moment, the fisherman throws the iron, 
and the instant it is fast in the fish, the keg is 
thrown overboard to mark the course of its flight. 

The fish, as soon as struck, usually moves off 
with great rapidity, drawing the keg after him. 
The vessel gives chase, unless another fish is in 
sight which claims attention. When the keg is 
overtaken, a dory is sent out with two men, fur- 
nished with lances, who are expected to dispatch 
the game. This is not always an easy task, for 
often, when approached, the sword-fish takes a | 
fresh start, and may run, again and again, for 
hours if not severely wounded. 

When killed, he is towed alongside the vessel; 
a block is rigged and he is hoisted on board and | 











| day afterward of peritonitis. 








miles northeast of Pigeon Cove. 

About eleven o’clock a fish was struck, and the 
keg was thrown overboard, but no attempt was | as to be rendered helpless and thus a captive. 
made to secure him till after dinner. Captain| 1t has been a question among fishermen whether 
Langsford then, with one man, rowed out to the 
keg and taking it aboard began, hand over hand, 


ermen. He often-escapes, after having badly 


lancing it. 
As he approached, the fish turned and rushed | ber. 


As the sword-fish roams the seas, he not infre- | through its upper lip, reaches directly forward, to 
little schooner Venus, of twelve tons, about eight | quently becomes entangled in the nets of the fish- | a length of from six to ten feet. 


It continues to 
grow as long asthe narwhal lives; we may there- 


torn the net, but sometimes becomes so involved | fore conclude that the long ones belong to the 


veterans. 
Usually the male only is provided with the 


or not the sword was of use in obtaining food. | weapon, but occasionally a female has been cap- 
Some assert that they have seen sword-fish dash | tured with even two, one springing from each 
to draw the dory to the fish for the purpose of into schools of cuttlefish, mackerel or herring, | side of the upper jaw. 


Where only one is devel- 


and by slashing right and left kill a great num- | oped it is always on the left, never on the right. 
One captain says that he has frequently | This is a curious departure from the symmetry 


for the boat. The sudden slacking of the line | captured those which had broken swords, and in| | usually observed in nature, where the right and 
threw the captain on his back, and, while he was such instances every fish has been found to be! left sides are alike eye answering to eye, ear to 


in the act of rising, the sword pierced through | very lean in flesh. 


This fact would tend to favor | ear, hand to hand, and foot to foot. Right molars 


the bottom of the dory, and entered his body near the idea that the weapon is used in procuring | and incisors have their counterparts in the left 
the base of the spine. He seized the sword, and , food for daily subsistence, but it does not prove | but here one only is developed 


exclaimed, ‘‘We’ve got him, anyway!’’ but he | it, since it is possible that the shock by which the 
soon added, “I think I am hurt, and quite badly, | 
too.”” 

He was able, however, to step aboard his little render him a permanent invalid. 
vessel without help, but he soon fell upon the deck, 
never to rise again. As soon as possible, he was saw-fish. 
taken to his home, where he was attended by 


skilful surgeons, who found that the wound had feet in length, and, like the shark and the skate, | 


reached a depth of seven inches. He died the | it has a cartilaginous spinal column. 


was about four feet long, was sent to Washington | 

to be preserved in the National Museum. side. Its tail is very muscular, giving it extraor- | 
Men are not often attacked when in the water, | dinary strength and speed. 

but in the same year, 1886, three divers were 


From its flattened head, it has a long, bony | narwhals go in small herds of from fifteen to 


There is but one species of the narwhal, and it 


sword was broken off in the hull of some passing | resembles in most respects the white whale.. It 
vessel, was sufficient to destroy all vigor and thus | grows to a length of fifteen or sixteen feet. Its 


| head is small and blunt; its eyes and mouth are 
We will now take up a curious creature—the | also small; and the upper jaw projects slightly 
| 


The mature saw-fish is from twelve to fifteen | the head. 


over the lower. The blow-hole is on the top of 


Its paddle-fins are small but broad. It has no 


In form it | back fin but a fatty ridge takes its place. In 


resembles some species of sharks, and is of a very | color it is a dark gray with some spots almost 
The fish was secured, and the sword, which | dark color. But unlike the shark, it has but oun! black. 


It is also somewhat marbled and mottled 


set of gill openings, which are upon the under | with lighter shades and is white beneath. 


Little is known of its habits, but it is a rapid 
| swimmer, and very lively in the water. Although 


dressed, and packed in ice ready for market. The | attempting to secure the valuable cargo of a 
ports at which they are received along the New sloop, sunk off Martha’s Vineyard, when a large 
England coast are New port, New Bedford, Bos-| fish thrust his sword between two of them, knock- 
ton, Gloucester and Portland. ing one down and then returning, he gave the 
This fish is in demand, and the price, as is the copper helmet of the other such a blow as to ren- 
case with all kinds of fish, depends upon the | der the diver nearly senseless. By this time, 
sunply. It does not differ much from that of | discretion seemed a virtue, and giving the signal, 
halibut, ranging from three to twelve dollars a they were quickly brought to the surface, glad to 
hundred pounds. reach a place of safety. 
Professor Owen testified in court that this fish 








The sword-fish has been seen by many persons 








in conflict with the whale, and, in spite of his in-| is probably the swiftest swimmer in the ocean, 


snout, projecting forward so as to form a hard, | twenty, so many of them are sometimes associ- 
flat weapon much resembling the sword, except | ated that they appear in great numbers among 
that on each edge it is armed with spines or teeth. | the ice fields and in the bays and coves of the 
These are firmly imbedded in very deep sockets | north. 

and are never shed, like real teeth, but are per- | 


An old whaler describes a fight between a whale 
manent. 


The width and length of the saw differs | and a narwhal as far more terrific than any he 
in the different species, of which there are five or | | had ever seen between a whale and a grampus or 
six. a sword-fish. It did not cease till the mighty 

At the Museum at Salem there is one about} antagonist floated a dead mass on the bloody 
four feet long, which has thirty-four teeth on} surface. 


each edge. They arc ~.carest together at the | Narwhals are migratory, and when they make 
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their appearance it gives joy to the Greenlander not | 
simply on account of its own value to him, but be- | 
cause he knows it to be the forerunner of the right | 
whale, since they both feed upon the same food. 

The Greenlander pursues the narwhal for its blub- 
ber, which is about three inches in thickness and | 
makes half a ton of excellent oil. He also considers | 
its flesh a luxury as an article of food. | 

The Dundee Whaling Company employed twelve | 
vessels in Davis Straits, and in one season, in addi- | 
tion to twenty-eight whales and one’ hundred and 
ninety walruses, they captured two hundred and | 
twenty narwhals; so that it will be seen that they | 
are of some commercial value. 

Three or four centuries ago the fabled unicorn was | 
borne upon the Royal Arms of Scotland, and later | 
with the lion supported the insignia of the United | 
Kingdom. The land unicorn thus represented was | 
never found by naturalists, and the narwhal or sea 
unicorn, as it is sometimes called, furnished the horns 
which were palmed off as belonging to the land ani- 
mal said to resemble the horse. These horns were 
supposed to possess the power to neutralize the effect 
of poison and prove a perfect antidote. A single 
shaving was sold for a large sum. 

They were highly prized for decorative purposes, | 
and there exists to-day in the castle of Rosenberg, 
Denmark, a magnificent throne, whiter than ivory, 
which was made of them. It has long been the | 
possession of the Danish kings. 

On the 8th of June, 1576, Sir Martin Frobisher set 
sail from London in quest of a Northwest passage to 
India and Cathay. As he dropped down the Thames, 





| 


he passed Greenwich Palace, and looking toward it, | security, and interest if the Government pays inter- 
he saw Queen Elizabeth wave her handkerchief to | est, but not otherwise. 


him in token of her “good liking.” 


Upon his return from the frozen seas of the north, | ings is made in case the other plans are disapproved ; 
| that authority be given to the department to 


he presented to Her Majesty a narwhal’s tusk as the 
choicest gift he could bestow jn recognition of her 
kindly act of condescension. 





For the Companion. 


POSTAL SAVINGS-BANKS. 


A subject of great interest and importance to the 
people of the United States, especially to those who 
live in the country and in the smaller towns, has been 
for some years under consideration. It is the subject 
of the establishment of Postal Savings-Banks. 

The Postmaster-General, in his last annual report, 
recommended early attention to the matter on the 
part of Congress, and two bills have been introduced 
and referred to the proper committees to carry out 
the proposition. One of these bills was introduced 
by Mr. McComas, of Maryland, and the other by Mr. 
Lodge, of Massachusetts. 

The readers of The Companion will be interested 
to know what Postal Savings-Banks are, what is 
their history, and what their purpose and utility. 

Postal Savings-Banks are a means by which the 
Government offers through the post-offices a deposi- 
tory for savings. To every citizen of the country, no 
matter where he may reside, provided he is within 
reach of some post-office which is a depository, the 
Government extends the opportunity to lay by his | 
savings in small sums, allows interest thereon, and | 
pledges its credit as security for their repayment on 
demand of the depositor or his representative. 

They are not intended to interfere with or be a 
substitute for existing savings institutions, which 
for the most part deal with much larger sums, and 
are found only in the larger centres of population, 
and chiefly in New England and the Middle Atlantic 
States; but to extend a privilege similar to that which 
private institutions afford to the very large class of 
small wage-earners, many of whom live entirely out 
of reach of such institutions,—on the principle 
that if saving and a place where what is saved can 
be kept in safety are good for some people, they are 
good for all, and that the Government, being security, 
if anything in the country can be, and having already 
its “‘posts’”’ established all over the land, should be 
the agent to furnish such facilities to its people. 

They are not a novelty, nor is this the first time the 
subject has been under consideration in this country. 
In Great Britain, as early as 1807, it was proposed to 
make use of the money-order branch of the post-office 
for the collection and transmission of savings from 
all parts of the country to a central savings-bank in 
London. A bill was introduced to that effect into 
the House of Commons by a Mr. Whithead, but 
failed to receive sufficient support. 

The first successful bill was introduced by Mr. 
Gladstone, and was entitled “An Act to grant addi- 
tional facilities for depositing small savings at inter- 
est with the security of Government for the due re- 
payment thereof.” 

The act received the royal assent on May 17, 1861, 
and went into effect on the 16th of September follow- 
ing. That the measure met a want has been abund- 
antly shown by the results. The establishment of 
Postal Savings-Banks began at once and has developed 
rapidly, until now it is a government service that has 
assumed very large proportions. The deposits in the 
year 1888 numbered more than seven and a half mil- 
lion, and amounted to ninety-five million dollars. A 
totai sum, including interest, remained to the credit 
of depositors at the end of the year of two hundred 
and ninety-two million dollars. The greatest num- 
ber of deposits in one day was almost sixty-one thou- 
sand, and the amount more than nine hundred 
thousand dollars. The average amount of each de- 
posit was about twelve dollars and a half. The total 
number of accounts open at the end of the year was 
almost four and one-fourth million, in nine thousand 
post-offices. 

France has its system of a similar nature, dating 
from 1875, though as Postal Savings-Banks proper 
only from 1881; and so has Italy, dating from 1876, 
and with equally good results in each instance. 

In our own country Mr. Creswell, then Postmaster- 
General, in 1871 recommended their establishment, 
and from that time to the present the subject has had 
more or less agitation. A bill, introduced in 1882 


and elaborately reported on by the Committee on the | 


Post-office and Post Roads, was not acted upon, 


which brings the history of the subject down to its | 


present attitude. 


Strangely enough, thus far, the principal obstacle | 





the people, is the Government’s wish to keep out of 
that very condition which the establishment of these 
banks would be an encouragement to the people to 


| avoid. Without a national debt, as we not long in | 


the future are likely to be, the difficulty will be how 
to pay interest to depositors for funds not required, 
and which could not be profitably employed. It is 
probable that around this point much of the consid- 
eration of the subject will centre. 

The proposition of the present Postmaster-General 
is best told in his own words: 

“I suggest early consideration of the question of 
establishing Postal Savings-Banks at ten thousand | 
of the fourth-class offices in towns where such facili- 
ties are most needed, leaving the extension of this 
privilege to be determined after a trial of two years. 
There are three plans: 

“First, to accept limited deposits, upon which 
interest at the rate of not more than two per cent. be 
paid. 

“Second, if objection be made to the Government 
obligating itself to pay interest, accept deposits with 
an agreement to invest and distribute their earnings 
less one-eighth of one per cent. for the cost of the 
service. 

“Third, if it is deemed inadvisable to undertake 
any such obligation, offer the post-offices as deposi- | 
tories without interest, affording the people the con- | 
venience and safety. 

“In each case the Secretary of the Treasury would 
loan the money, equitably distributing it to the banks 
in the States where the deposits originated, to keep it 
in circulation, requiring United States bonds as 


“The suggestion of a modified plan for small sav- 


| screws, and paint all the rack white. 
| dry, tack on the decorative bands across the front 


nation all those who are benefited, men, women and 
children alike, is worthy of the loftiest statesman- 
ship.” REGINALD H. HOWE. 





For the Companion. 


CORNER SHELVES MADE OF A 
CLOTHES HORSE. 


Use the small size, which comes only a yard in 
height. 

Place the clothes horse in the corner of the room, 
as seen in the illustration, standing it in such a man- 
ner that the middle one of the three sides shall be 
towards the room, and the two outside frames shall 
meet and form the back corner. Then take the 
measurement for the shelves. 

These must rest on the three sets of bars, and be 
cut from board a quarter of an inch thick. 

In order to make the shelves fit around the edge of 
the slender upright poles, place a button-mould of 
the same circumference as the uprights on the place 
to be fitted, and mark on the shelf around the edge 
of the button-mould a semi-circle; cut this out, and 
proceed in the same manner with the other places 
where it is necessary to cut a semi-circle. 

Fasten the shelves firmly on the rack with slender 
When perfectly 


(see Fig. 2). 
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our feet to the little mud fireplace with its snapping 
cedar brands. ‘‘Daown by the Bocas, hey? Wal, I 
*llaow ’t I'll hafto trail him up to-morrer. B’ar-skin’s 
good people naow, ’n’ I need ’em in my business. 
Big cinnamon, hey? I shore can’t skrestrate him 
with no ax, like I did a leetle black b’ar oncet when 
I wuz a kid daown East.” 

“How was thet, Eph?” asked Bolton, with a wink 
at the rest. ‘Yo’ aint goin’ fur to say ’ez yo’ killed 
a b’ar with an ax, be yo’—a loose b’ar?” 

“That’s jes’ what I be,” replied Eph, with such 
emphasis that his squcak fairly broke intwo. ‘“’N’ 
Ill tell ye how it come. 

“See, I wuz raised in N’ Hampshire, up in the 
pickéd eend o’ the State, beyent the White Mount’ns 
—’n’ it wuz pooty wild in them days. I wa’n’t never 
no consumptiff, ’n’ when I wuz eighteen, I wuz jest 
ez big ’n’ pooty ez I be naow, slick at rastlin ez the 
law allaowed, ’n’ had a heap o’ sabby ’baout huntin’ 
*n’ trappin’ ’n’ sech. 

“Wal, one summer I wuz puttin’ in considabul time 
linin’ bees, ’n’ got no eend o’ wild honey. One mess 
made all on us awful sick—from pizen flowers, I 
reck’n—but mos’ genrully 'twuz good ez ol’ wheat. 

“How did you ‘line’ bees, Eph?” asked one of the 
party, whose early days had been passed in a city. 

‘Hear that!” scornfully replied Eph. ‘Never lined 
no bees, and don’t know what it is! Wal, you’ve 
missed dead-loads o’ fun, that’s all. I’d go aout in 
the medder with a leetle slide-box with some flour 
into it, ‘'n’ ketch a few bees ’n’ putt ’em into the box 





The bands are made of chamois skin cut in open- 
work designs, 
and lined with 
yellow silk or 
cotton; and are 








redeem for cash, under regulations pre- 
| scribed by the Postmaster-General, all unde- 
| faced postage stamps or postal cards when 
| presented at any post-office on savings cards 
in multiples of one dollar. While this would 
| be thie least important of the four schemes, 
I believe it would find a hearty response 
|}among the toiling people, especially the 
younger and smaller wage-earners.” 
The two bills now before 
Congress for the most part 
embody the first of these plans | 
worked out in detail, and one 
| of them with some of the fea- 
| tures of the fourth suggestion 














fastened to the 





superadded. 

| With whatever difficulties the 
subject may be encompassed, 
it is much to be desired that 
they can be overcome; and it 
would seem as if so good an 
agency, and one that has been 
so successful elsewhere, could 
not be beset with insuperable 
obstacles. The people are al- 
ready much alive to its utility, 
as is witnessed to by the letters 
and arguments favoring it 
which the Postmaster-General 
tells us pour in upon the depart- 
ment, and they will no doubt 
watch the progress of legisla- 
tion on the subject with in- 
| terest. 

There are few things so use 
ful to a people as the habit of 
saving. It means so much that 
is good; it prevents so much 
that is evil. Wealth is due to 
saving more largely than to 
anything else; poverty to wast- 
ing. A hundred dollars placed in the bank at twenty 
gives one at seventy almost twenty-five hundred 
dollars. One of the characteristics of our American 
people is wastefulness. They have not learned as 
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Fig. 2. 


yet the thrift of the Old World. And yet without 
thrift all else is vain. One may earn as much as he 
pleases, but it all goes, if he does not take care of it. 

The Postal Savings-Banks are a step in the direc- 
tion of the care and keeping of that which we have 
earned, perhaps by the very sweat of our brow; and as 
such we cannot but feel a deep interest in them, and 
hope that the country may soon be enjoying their 
benefits. 

The savings-banks of New England, in which all 
the profits are distributed to depositors, have done a 
great work in that part of the country, not only to 
encourage thrift, but to collect into large sums the 
money which may be lent to carry on various large 
enterprises at home or in other parts of the country. 
Attempts have been made to introduce this system 
elsewhere than in New England, but they have not 
been successful, and no doubt the Postal Savings- 
Bank is the next best thing, although the benefits of 
a local expenditure of the money saved are lacking. 

The Postmaster-General gives us some striking 
statistics, as we have seen, in his report. But he 
significantly and truly adds: ‘“‘The amount of self-re- 
liance, thrift, and good citizenship encouraged by this 
feature of the Government is beyond any calcula- 
tion. 

“To connect more intimately countless numbers of 
citizens with this country is a patriotic service. It 
would tend to weaken incipient disturbances ; it would 
aid in breaking down sectional feelings. The State 
and private savings-banks in many of the States 
where small deposits can be made are comparatively 
few in number. In some parts of the country there 
|} are no such opportunities offered. The chimney- 
corner, the trunk, the closet, and the old stocking 
hide another surplus, not unlike that heaped up in 
the Treasury; and practically it is as much with- 
| drawn from circulation. 
| To offer needed security to these millions striving 
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Fig. 1. 
| shelves with brass-headed tacks. The shelves can 
either stand on the floor, or be hung on the wall in 
the corner of the room. When intended as hanging 
shelves, screw eyes must be screwed into the top of 
each upright pole, so that the shelves can hang on 
| hooks placed in the wall for that purpose. 


Sr 
For the Companion. 


A BEAR IN THE BEE-TREE. 


I never saw a man who was so preposterously cer- 
tain to win with equal ease in a “slow-race’’ for 
beauty or for rhetoric as old Eph Willoughbee. His 
face and his speech were as har iously grotesq 
as though together they had been picked green and 
thrown out to dry where they would have plenty of 
room to warp. The one was seamed and twisted and 
brown and puckered till it looked almost as much 
like a last year’s apple as like a face; and the other 
was squeaky and frayed—a vocal husk, a caricature of 
the Yankeedom of his youth, warted with the incon- 
gruous idiom of the West, over which he had roamed 
| for twenty years when I first met him. 

Strangers stopped to stare when this huge stack of 
| rawboned awkwardness came stilting by, crowned 
| with a head hardly bigger than some California pip- 
| pins I have seen; and when from that loose but 
| gigantic frame issued a voice something like the 
| utterance of a hysterical mouse, they were apt to 
| explode with laughter.* 
| It seemed as though one of his big, knotty fingers 
should have more voice than that. 

But Eph never cared how much the casual stranger 
might laugh at him. His good-nature was not built 
on the pattern of his voice, but was generous as his 
joints. There was no better all-around trapper and 
hunter in the Southwest in his day than he, and at 
bringing down the shaggy buffalo or catching the 
wary beaver his luck was proverbial. 

The lonely, adventurous life, always on the fron- 
tier, always as far as he could get from the elbowing 
of civilization, had given him a remarkable fund of 
experiences, of which he loved to tell; and his pic- 
turesque diction made it a double treat to listen to 
him. We were always glad to stumble upon Eph in 
some remote cafion or along some far stream; and 
the wild cross-country trip was never too pressing to 
permit a day’s hiatus for a chat with the quaint old 
trapper. 
| “Seed a b’ar this artonoon, did ye?” squeaked Eph, 











to the adoption of what seems in every way a most to be provident, to encourage other millions now | one October evening, as three of us lay sprawled 


desirable addition to government conveniences for | thoughtlessly improvident, and bind closer to the | upon the floor of an adobe hut on the Trincheras, 


’n’ shake ’em up a leetle. Then pull the box open 
jest a crack, ’n’ let one bee crawl aout. He’d hyper 
off fur hum ez fast ez he cud; ’n’ bein’ all whited up, 
*twuz easy to foller him with the eyes. 

“So I'd foller a ways into the woods, ’n’ then turn 
another loose, ’n’ then another 'n’ another; ’n’ by 
the time the bees give out I wuz mos’ genrully at 
their tree. 

“Great han’s fur hivin’ in holler trees, is bees, ’n’ 
I’ve knowed tame ones to quit their hives ’n’ take to 
the woods. When you’ve diskivered your bee.-tree, 
all you got to do ’s to cut her daown keerful—so’s 
to not waste no honey. I seen much ez fifty gallon 
o’ honey run aout on the graound like water, oncet, 
cos the tree wa’n’t falled right ’n’ jes’ natrully split 
*n’ squushed it. 

“‘Wal, one day I lined some bees, ’n’ they led me a 
turribul chase clean up on the Haystack—that wuz a 
big hill, ’baout ten mile frum our house. I faound 
the tree all right—a dreadful big ol’ maple, brok’ off 
*baout thirty feet frum the graound, ’n’ much ez five 
foot through; biggest maple I ever seen. The top 
had brok’ off lately, ’n’ four or five foot from the 
top o’ the stub I cud see a knot-hole all sort o’ dark- 
ened raound, where the bees had use-to light to go in. 

“T wuz a-blinkin’ at it, thinkin’ what a tarnation 
lick o’ work ’t’ud take to fall it, when I heerd a sort 
0’ scratchin’ inside, ’n’ then a sputterin’ that cudn’t 
be mistook. ‘B’ar, shore ez chalk!’ sez I to myself, 
’n’ ducked behind a tree. 

“In a minute I seen a black paw pop out at the top 
o’ the stub, ’n’ then another, ’n’ next up come Mr. 
B’ar’s head. The ol’ stub wuz jest a shell at the top 
—mos’ like a barrel—’n’ he’d clumb up 'n’ then 
backed daown inside, ’n’ sot on the honey ’n’ et till 
he wuz fit to bust. 

“Naow ’t he come backin’ daown the stub, I cud 
see ’t he wuz reg’lar b’ar jam—all gummed up with 
honey from head to tail. He wa’n’t so turribul big, 
but he looked sort o’ hefty fur kindlin’-wood fur my 
ax, ’n’ I just stood watchin’ raound my tree. 

“Dreckly he come to the graound ’n’ drapped off’n 
the stub. *I'wuz dreadful dry that summer, ’n’ the 
graound wuz a mess o’ dust ’n’ dry leaves ’n’ pine 
needles; ’n’ the minute he teched his feet he hada 
big gob o’ dirt stickin’ to each on ’em. He sort o’ 
looked disgusted at that, ’n’ lifted up fust one foot ’n’ 
then t’other, ’n’ shuk ’em like a cat when she steps 
in water. But that wa’n’t no go, ’n’ every time he 
putt ’em daown he’d git another hunk on, bigger’n 
ever. 

“Then he sort 0’ wok’ up, ’n’ went to wipe off one 
fore-paw ‘longside ’f his nose. But that wuz wusser 
*n’ more uv it, fur a big gob o’ dirt stuck on his face. 

“Then I cud see ’t he wuz gittin’ riled. He give a 
snort like a feller that’s swallered coffee the wrong 
way, ’n’ sot up on his hunkers ’n’ begin to paw at lis 
nose with both paws to git that dust off. But he wuz 
that gummed up all over, that wherever them paws 
teched they lef’ smooches an inch thick. Some on it 
got in his eyes, ’n’ he begin to snort like mad, ’n’ 
danced ’n’ tore raound, ’n’ cuffed at his face, ’n’ at 
las’ laid daown ’n’ rolled over ’n’ over. 

“Wal, you c’n guess haow he looked then. The’ 
wa’n’t an inch o’ his hide ’t you cud see fur dirt— 
looked ’z ef he’d been ducked in a m’lasses-kag ’n’ 
then rolled in hayseed. 

“I begin to snicker aout laoud, but he cudn’t hear 
me—had business ’nuff to ’tend to to hum. He got 
up ’n’ tried to scrub his face some more, ’n’ pawed 
’n’ r’ared ’n’ snorted tell he jest’ had both eyes clean 
shet up, ’n’ cudn’t see no more’n a bat. ’N’ at that 
he went a-tearin’ raound ’n’ raound like a puppy 
chasin’ its tail, ’n’ squealin’ like a stuck pig. Oncet 
in a while he’d butt his head up into a tree, but he 
didn’t seem to mind that, ’n’ he’d jes’ get up ’n’ chase 
himself again. 

“°N’ me? I wuz jest a-dyin’—rollin’ on the graound, 
’n’ nigh ez dusty ez he, only I didn’t have no honey 
to make it stick. 

“When I cudn’t laff no more, I begin to think ef I 
eudn’t git him. Wa’n’t hankerin’ fur no wipe 0’ 
them paws, but he wuz stun-blind, ’n’ I calkilated I’d 
tackle it anyhow. So I tuk my ax ’n’ sneaked up 
towardst him. 

“He must ’a’ smelled me, fur he give a jump ’n’ 
started off on a gallop. But fust clatter he come up 
agin a big tree, lickety-bump; ’n’ before he cud git 
onto his feet again, I hit him a lick that settled his 
coffee, ’n’ a couple more finished him. 

“He weighed *baout two hunderd ’n’ fifty, ’n’ fat 
ez a butter-ball. I tuk the skin hum ’n’ tried to clean 
it, but cudn’t never git it to look nice. It wuz jes’ 
the stuckuppest thing I ever seen. Dreadful beauti 
ful skin it wuz, too, ’f I cud only ’a’ ketched him 
before he clumb that bee-tree. 

“‘Sume o’ the boys went up with me nex’ day, 2 
we cut the tree. Had a turribul lot o’ honey in—filled 
up more’n three foot with comb—but we cudn’t use 
much on’t. It wuz too much mussed up—all squushed 
’n’ full o’ hair whar he’d sot ’n’ scooped it up with 
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his paws to his mouth.” 
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“I ’llow yo’ wudn’t keer to tackle one o’ these yer 
Coloraydo grizzlies thet-a-way, wud yo’, Eph?” said 
Bolton, with a grin. 

“Them? Wal, not without they wuz tied ’n’ 
gagged to boot. Why, they’d make six o’ that feller. 
’N’ I don’t want to clean no more skins that’s 
gummed up like his, nuther. But fur ginooine, laff- 
yerself-to-death funny, I haint never seed nuthin’ to 
beat that b’ar in the bee-tree.” 

CuHas. F. LUMMISs. 


——_+or—____— 


For the Companion. 
VISITING MANNERS. 


Many of us who pride ourselves on our good-breed- 
ing are singularly blind as to what is due to friends 
who are visiting people unknown to us, or who are 
entertaining guests whom we have never met. Nor 
are we more assured as to some of the points of 
etiquette toward our own guests and to our own 
hosts when we make an occasional flitting from 
home. 

It is useless to decry etiquette by saying that the 
best manners in all cases are those which hurt no 
one. This is true as a general law, but there always 
are some points which leave no room for experiments 
as to what will hurt another, and which yet may be 
settled once for all by a few rules. 

If you have an acquaintance who is entertaining 
friends whom she wishes you to meet, it is your 
duty to call promptly, and if possible offer some hos- 
pitality to both guests and hosts. 

If the position is reversed, and your friend is visit- 
ing people unknown to you, never go to see your 
friend without leaving a card for the hostess. If you 
give any entertainment for the friend, be very sure 
to invite her hosts also. It does not follow that your 
invitation will be accepted, but if it is, the hostess 
must be treated as the guest of honor and shown 
every deference. If, for instance, the entertainment 
is aluncheon for young ladies, she may be asked to 
take the seat at the end of the table opposite to your 
own. 

If the mutual friend is your guest, you may be sure 
that, if she is a woman of good-breeding, she, in turn, 
will accept no invitation which does not include you, 


although you may think best to decline it and insist | 


upon her going alone. Nor will she receive visitors 
without asking you to join them in the parlor—should 
her friends be rude enough to have sent you no cards. 
Here, too, you may excuse yourself, or at most, join 
them with such delay as to give them a short inter- 
view alone. 

These same rules hold good for you when you are 
the guest. Before you go to make the visit, send 
word to your friends where and with whom you are 
to stay, so that there may be no idea that you are in 


a boarding-house, and therefore mistress of your | 
This constant deference to | 
your hostess should lead you to order all letters and | 


time and surroundings. 


packages to be addressed to her care. 

As to the disposal of your time, when you ure 
visiting, no etiquette requires you to accept all the 
plans of your hostess, if you feel unable to do so; but 
care is needed to show that refusal means lack of 
strength, not lack of interest and inclination. With 
alittle tact on both sides, you will have many hours 
for your own. 


Indeed, a skilful hostess will manage to secure you | 
this privilege, and not make the mistake of working | 


MME. ROWLEY’S TOILET MASK 


OR FACE GLOVE. 


The following are the claims made for Madame Rowley’s Toilet. 
Mask, and the grounds on which it is recommended 
to ladies for Improving and Preserving 
the Complexion: 


too hard to amuse you, and so absorb every moment 
of your visit into her idea of what is pleasure for 
you. 

No greater compliment is possible than the quiet 
acceptance of your presence in the intimacy of family 
life. A. R. RAMSEY. 
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HOMES OF SEA-URCHINS. 


The sea-urchin gets its name from the spines which 
cover its shell. The true name, echinus, meaning a 
hedgehog, has been corrupted into urchin, with plain 
injustice to small lads. These curious shell-fish have 
acquired strange habits on the coast of France. They 
are found at home in cavities of the rock on the 
shore. The diameter of the cavity is often greater 
than that of the entrance, and the creature is so large 
that he could not leave his cell even if he very much 
wanted to do so. It is said that thousands of these 
may be seen thus domiciled in the granite rock. 


It is not doubted that the creatures make these 
holes for themselves, but how they do this is a ques- 
tion not yet satisfactorily answered. It has been 
suggested that the rock has been somehow acted upon 
chemically, but this theory has to be given up when 
the nature of the rock is considered, and the fact that 
no acid has been proved to exist in the animal. 

The matter has been studied lately by a French 
naturalist, who refers the excavation to mechanical 
means. His explanation is that the creature “‘prob- 
ably bites the rock, the sucker feet are also attached, 
and a rotatory motion is imparted to the a the 
prickly points gradually wearing down the surface.” 
This work would certainly occupy the animal a good 
part of its life-time, and the wonder is that no 
observer has yet seen the excavation going on. 

An attempt is made to conceal these holes by means 
of mussel and other shells. The rocks in which the 
cavities occur are in general thickly covered with 
sea-weed. A number of other animals are known to 
penetrate rocks, and it is supposed that they do it ty 
mechanical means. In the hard limestones of Algiers 
o— snails were found in holes four to five inches 

eep. 





FOOLISH CONSISTENCY. 


Emerson tells us that there is no particular virtue 
in consistency. How stupid a man must be, he says 
in effect, who is not wiser to-day than yesterday, and 
who does not accordingly have to change some of his 
opinions. 


“A man will never change his mind who has no 
mind to change,’ says Archbishop Whately, and 
Faraday expresses the same idea, when he charges us 
to remember that, ‘“‘In knowledge that man only is to 
be despised who is not in a state of transition.” 

There is a medium between what a worthy old 
gentleman calls “‘whifflin’ about like a weathercock,” 
and remaining rigidly in one rut of belief. Most of 
us know instances of men who cannot bring them- 
selves to say anything which would contradict what 
they uttered last week or last year. 

A certain Irishman once declared that he had owned 
a horse which was fifteen feet high. A few days after 
he referred to the same animal as having been fifteen 
hands high. 

“But,” said a listener, “you gave it, the other day, 
as fifteen feet.” 

“Did I thin?” said Patrick. 
He was fifteen feet high.” 


Worms.—“Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits” will quickly | 
remove worms, without injury to the most delicate 
child, and give effectual relief. 25centsabox. |[Adv. 

——_—~> 

A sure test of greatness is to be used as a standard, 
and when the country doctor or cheap city grocer tells 
the consumer that this or that Flavoring Extract is 
better than Burnett’s, we consider it a victory for 
Burnett’s. [Adv. 








Wt to sell the Pinless clothes line: 
the only line ever invented that holds the clothea 
without pins; a perfect success; patent recent- 
ly issued ; sold only by NO agents, to whom the ex- 
clusive right is given ; on receipt of 50 cts. 
we willsend asample FI NS line by mail; also 
circulars, price lists and terms to agents; 
secure your territory at once. Address, THE PINLESS 
ermon Street, Worcester, Mass. 


CLOTHES LINE Co., 17 
we want a reliable woman in every 


L ADIES, County to establish a Corset Parlor 


for the sale of Dr. NicHOLS’ CELL- 


BRATED SPIRAL SPRING CLASPS AND CORSETS. Wages, 340 


to $75 per month and expenses. We furnish complete 
stock on consignment. $3 Sample Corset free, con- 
ditionally (see terms). Send 18 cents ‘pos for sample 
and terms. Nichols & Co., 2% E. 14th St., New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Is os re and 
it is soluble. 


i» 

MANY No Chemicals 
ne) 1 \ are used in its preparation. It has more 
‘B.4) than three times the strength of Cocoa 
) Bal mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
p and is therefore far more economical, 
My } 
~ |S ! for invalids as well as persons in health, 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


costing less than one centacup. It is 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
















delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
8ILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 





The Pittsburgh 
Lamp is one that 
almostkeeps itself 
clean. If it were 
shown to every bayer 
and the truth told 
about it, there would be 





A NEW 


TWILLED LACE THREAD 
FOR CROCHETING. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


MAKES BEAUTIFUL LACE, Nos. 30, 40, 50, 60, 
white and ecru. SPOOL, 500 yards, 10 cents, post- 
paid. Crocheting Book, containing 59 Patterns and 
directions, 10 cents, post-paid. Buy of Dealer or 
order from us. Make address plain, including State. 


GLASGO LACE THREAD CoO., 
GLASGO, CONN. 








no sale for any other 





It is new, and the old- 
fogy stores haven’t got it yet. 





lamp at from $2.50 up. | 





Send for a primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PittspurRGH Brass Co, 


i 





Dry Goods by Mail 


FROM 


WASHINCTON, D.C. 








py Avarc completed an extensive addition 

to our store, and greatly enlarged our 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT, we are better pre- 
pared than ever to execute all orders promptly 
and satisfactorily. 


____ WOODWARD & LOTHROP. 
















Tit 


[NSURANCE 7 
@OMPANY. 


Ses 








ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA. 
Largest in the World. 


ALSO ISSUES THE 





BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 


Pays Policy-Holders 
34,000 A DAT. 


SENSIBLE 





CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS 
; NOW IN USE. 
Best for 


8 4 
pe BUCELE at hip 
ior Hose supporters. 
Tape-fasten: 
ons—won't pull off, 
-Edge Button 


RETAILERS 


everywhere. 
Send for Circular, 
FERRIS BROS., 
“AS Manufacturers, 
341 BROADWAY, New York. 


MARSHALL FIELD & Co., Cuicaco, 
WHOLESALE WESTERN AGENTS. 











cissus, Crocus, Iris, etc 
dre 1 


hkl 
order. 


475 FIRST-CLASS BULBS FOR $3.75. 
| ROOZEN’S SPECIAL FALL COLLECTION. 


For outdoor Fall Planting, to bloom next Spring. consisting of Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar- 
in great variety. Pam 

Sole American Agent, J. TER KUILE, 33 BROA 

Our extensive catalogue mailed to intending purchasers on receipt o 


hlet on cultivation, FREE with each 
DWAY, NEW YORK. 
application. 








1st. The Mask is soft and 

pliable, and can be Easily 
Applied and Worn _with- 
out Discomfort or Incon- 
venience. 


2d. Itis durable, and does 
not dissolve or come asun- 
der, but holds its original 
shape. 

3d. It has been analyzed 
= eminent scientists and 
chemical experts and pro- 
nounced Perfectly Pure 
and Harmless. 


With ordinary care 
the Mask will last for 
Years, and _ its VALUABLE 
PROPERTIES Never Become 
Impaired. 


Sth. The Mask is protected 
by mo ed Benge has been 
introduced ten years, and 
is the only Genuine article 
of the kind. 


6th. Itis recommended by 
Eminent Physicians and 
Scientific Men as a SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INJURIOUS COS- 
METICS. 


7th. The Mask is as unlike 
the Fraudulent appliances 
used for conveying cos- 
metics. etc., to the face, as 
DAY IS TO NIGHT, and it 
bears no analogy to them. 


“T am so rejoiced at having found at last an article 
that will indeed improve the complexion.” 


“Ever: 
should Be 


“My face is as soft and smooth as an infant’s.” 





lady who desires a faultless complexion 
provided with the Mask.” 





“T am perfectly delighted with it.” 





“As a medium for removing discolorations, softening 
and beautifying the skin, I consider it unequalled.” 








The Toilet Mask or Face Glove 
in position to the face. 
To be worn 3 times in the week. 





“It is, indeed, a perfect success—an inestimable treas- 
ure.” 


clear. 





Sth. It isa Natural Beauti- 

fier for Lg agi | and 

Preserving t 

Removin: Complexional 

mperfections. 

9th. The Mask is sold ata 
moderate price, and one 

hase ‘he 


rel e. 
10th. Hundreds of dollars 
uselessly expended for cos- 
metics, lotions, and like 
aay ee ope be saved 
y those who possess it. 
11th. Ladies in every sec- 
ion of the country are 
using the Mask with grati- 

fying results. 

12th. It is safe, simple, 

— by effective aoe 

utifying purposes, an: 

never injures the most del- 
icate skin. 

13th. While it is intended 
that the Mask should be 
Worn During Sleep, it may 
be applied, WITH EQUALLY 
GOOD RESULTS, At Any 
Time, to suit the conve- 
nience of the wearer. 

14th. The Mask has re- 
ceived the testimony of 
well-known ladies and 
highest authorities who 
proclaim it to be the great- 
est discovery for improv- 
ing and preserving the 
complexion ever offered 
to womankind. 





A FEW SPECIMEN EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIAL LETTERS: 


“TI find that it removes freckles, tan, sunburn, and 
gives the complexion a soft, smooth surface.” 


“I have worn the Mask but two weeks, and am 
amazed at the change it has made in my appearance.” 


“The Mask certainly acts upon the skin with a mild 
and beneficial result, making it smoother and clearer 
and seeming to remove pimples, irritation, etc., with 
each application.” 


“For softening and beautifying the skin there is 
nothing to compare with it.” 

“Your invention cannot fail to supersede everything 
that is used for beautifying purposes.” 


COMPLEXION BLEMISHES 


may be hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and powders, but can only be removed by the TOILET 
MASK. By its use spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanish from the skin, leaving it soft and 
It is harmless, costs little, and saves its user money. 


WRINKLES, 


and is both a complexion preserver and beautifier. 
with proofs and full particulars mailed free by 


«went ritaticeto. THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 1164 Broadway, New York, 


It prevents and tends to remove 


VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 








OVER TEN MILLION PAIRS SOLD. 


THE WARREN FASTENER has @ 
ROUNDED RIB around the part which holds 
sot stocking, and WiLL NOT TEAR the finest 

se. 











WARREN HOSE SUPPORTERS ARE FOR 
SALE EVERYWHERE. Ask for them at the 
stores and BE SURE YOU GET THE WAR- 
REN, which may be identified by the FAST- 
ENER which has a ROUNDED RIB on the 
polding edges, and is stamped with the word 
WARREN. DO NOT BE DECEIVED by 
Fasteners which appear to have rounded hold- 
ing edges, as the process by which they are 
made leaves almost a knife edge on the inner 
or holding surface, and they will cut the 
| 

The Warren is made in a Fad variety of 
styles for Ladies, Misses and Children,inSILK | 
and COTTON WEBS. | 

Illustrated Catalogue of HOSE SUPPORT- | 
ERS and CORSET SUBSTITUTES mailed free 
to any address by the manufacturers, 


GEO. FROST & 00.,31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. | 




















OwDE 


| Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
| with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 2 cts. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
| Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of price. 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New rork. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














FISKE’S AMATEUR’ ND SHOE 
REPAIRING JACK vill ed ae By 4 a child’s 


size 10 to a man’s ll. Boys, Trepair your own shoes at 
¢ pa father’s, mother’s, sisters’, brothers’ and 
cousins’ and aunts’ ‘if they will pay for it), Any boy from 
12to ase old can do it with our Jack and outfit; price, 
88.25, which consists of one Repairing Jack, $2.50; one doz 
pairs white oak Half Soles. $1.75; one doz. pairs Heel Lifts, 
6iic.; one pat. Peg Awl Haft, 10c.; half doz. Peg Awls, 5c.; 
three sewing Awls and Handles, l5c.; one Ball Thread, 
10c.; one Box Ink Powder, l0c.; three qts. Pegs, 15c.; one 
tb. wire Clinch Nails, 15c.; one tb. Heel Nails, 5c.: one tb. steel 
Nails, 10c.: one pair Pinchers, 50c.; one Hammer, 25c.; one 
Shoe Knife, 20c,: one Emery Knife Sharpener, 25c.; one 
Burnisher, 350.3 fifty pairs Star Plates. 50c.; half doz.Shoe- _ 
makers’ Needles, 5c.; one Stick Heel Ball. 10c.; one Bottle 
Leather Cement, 10c.; one Bottle Rubber Cement, L5c.; one 
Rasp and Wax, 40c. These Half Soles and Heels are all 
cut out with dies, vents put on, and are of the best white 
oak leather, all sizes. The stock included in the outfit will 
make from $12.00 to $15.00 worth of work, and you have the 
Jack and Tools left for more work. Price, Will 
send this entire outfit by Express, 0. O. D., subject to your 
approval, or by Freight, upon receipt of the price, $8.25. 
ull instructions go with every outfit. We also manufac- 
ture Fiske’s Oil and Rubber Patent Leather Polish. A 
sample bottle goes with every outfit. Price, $1.25 per doz. 
The outfit weighs 50 lbs. If you order by Express, & 0. D., 
send $2.00 on account. We pay charges on money re- 
turned. The tools and Stock in this outfit are of the finest 
quality and the same as we sell our regular trade. 


J. D. FISKE & CO., 
Wholesale Dealers in Leather and Findings, 


278 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 














| “The greatest labor saver of the age. Practical 
and Simple; every lady must have it.”—Bazar. 


100 ==" Button Holes 


EYELET 
END 
in ONE HOUR on any material ! 
With the 
EYELET BUTTON - HOLE 
ATTACHMENT. 


MLL MAA bh hb hh ibd Mh LMALL 


FUVTCTTITITIT ITER, 








Is easily operated on any sewing machine. Does 
strong, handsome and stylish work. Send for 
circular. In ordering, name your machine. If your 
sewing machine Agent does not keep it, address 
EYELET BUTTON-HOLE ATTACHMENT 00,, 
Tincoln Bldg., 1 Union Square, N. Y. 











“Cures Constipa- 


GARFIELD TEA {32:73 
Headache. _Free 


samples at all druggists or 319 W. 45th Street, New York. 
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A TIGER-HUNTER. 


The task set for himself by the tiger-hunter who 
alone and on foot penetrates to the tiger’s den re- 
quires iron nerves and great adroitness. In Bengal 
and in Ceylon the tiger hunt is a great affair, and 
is conducted with elephants and with a large party of 
Malays or Hindus in attendance. Very different was 
the method of a hunter in the region of Singapore, 
of whom a contributor to the Revue Bleue writes. 


My friend, whom I was visiting at his home, about 
twenty miles from Mngapets, and I were takin 
a morning walk when we heard a confused sound o 
footsteps and of heavy wheels. We went down the 
hill and found ourselves in the presence of a European 
on horseback. He had a gun over his shoulder and a | 

reat revolver hung from one side of the saddle. 

ehind him came several Malays leading a buffalo 
= drew a car on which lay dead three magnificent 
ti 
‘ty friend and the hunter exchanged greetings, and 
he accepted an invitation to breakfast and to tell us 
about his capture of the tigers. He began: “Yester- 
day I killed my fortieth tiger. The vajen of a village 
of the interior sent to me at Singapore to say that 
his gratitude would be great if I could rid his —_-- 
borhood of a tiger which had been carrying off 
unfortunate Chinamen who worked on his plantation. 

“T started at once, armed as usual with my twenty- 
calibre rifle and my "American revolver, a six-shooter. 
As soon as I arrived, I surveyed the place, guided by 
the rajah’s servants. I decided that the tiger would 
be found in a certain ravine and sent back my escort. 

“It was noon then, and after two hours’ search I 
discovered the entrance to the den. I loaded my 
rifle, and was gliding into the jungle when I saw the 
tiger under the thicket not ten paces trom me. He 
was coming toward me, cautiously, uneasily, and 
hap ily for me, witli the sun shining full in his eyes. 

took aim, fired without losing a second, and 
rushed toward hiin, revolver in hand. I was, however, 
confident that he was already dead, with a ball in the 
muzzle, and I was not mistaken. 

“The next day, as I was about to start for Singa- | 
pore, another native chief sent for me for the same 
yurpose. I had myself conducted at once to the 
ea of this second tiger, and discovered without 
much trouble in a neighboring jungle the entrance to 
the den of the man-eater. 

“1 must tell you whiy it is, probably, that I can be so 
bold with impunity. I am not so foolish as to hunt 
in these clothes I have on. I have a costume of tiger 
skin which I put on when I begin a hunt. This long 
red hair, already a Lttle fray: which you see floating 
over my shoulders, I pull over my face, and so leave 
none of my skin in sight. 

“T usually wait till noon before beginning the hunt. 
At noon in this burning latitude every living bein 
sleeps. At noon then, in my hunting garb, I crawle 
on my hands and knees into the jungle where the 
tiger was. I had to hold my breath lest he should | 
hear it, my tiger skin was as heavy as lead, perspira- 
tion streamed over my face, and i stopped a a minute 
to rest. That action broke several dry branches. 

“TI heard a sinister roar. The tiger knew I was 
there. ay for me, as I approached the centre of 
the er 1, the branches rose higher, and I could 
staid up. I advanced five steps, and found myself 
facing my tiger. He was lying like a cat in a vast 
cradle, his feet folded under him. 

“I am sure he felt neither anger nor terror at sight 
of me. He seemed really almost comically thunder- 
struck. He never recovered from that surprise. 
discharged my rifle, and saw him roll at my feet. 

“I releined the rajah, and told him that the man- 
eater was dead. The Malays whoin le sent after the 
animal returned in three hours, confused and em- 
barrassed, with the report that they could not find 
the place where I had left the dead tiger. I suspected 
that they dared not go without me, and it was settled 
that I should go with them the next sem 

“We set out at sunrise. I at once found the jungle 
where I had been before, but I discerned footprints 
that had not been there when I left it. I cried to the | 
men to retreat. Perhaps here was another tiger. It 
was ten o’clock, too early for me to risk myself in 
the wood. I prepared to wait, and told the men to 
return at five o’clock. 

“You will say I might have set the thicket on fire 
and forced the animal to come out; but then I should 
have lost my other tiger, and with him fifty piastres. 
The government gives me that sum for eac’ tiger’s 
head I present. It is not too much for risking one’s 
life. Alas! Fie: no other oce:pation. If, however, 
I can kill twenty tigers a year, { can very well live on 
the one thousand piastres that is paid me. The rich | 
residents also add to this reward. 

“I put on my hunting costume, drew my hair over 
my eyes, and crouched under some banana branches 
at a distance of about two hundred paces from the 
den. Overcome with the heat, I fell asleep and slept 
héavily a long time. I might have slept till night, 
had not the ants crawling about my ears aroused me. 
“It was fortunate for me that I regained my senses 
then. As I glanced toward the jungle, I saw an 
enormous tiger crouched there, eying my hat and 
coat. I raised myself as gently as possible. At the 
first movement the tiger prepared to spring, and had 
I not a moment later thrown myself down on my 
knees, I should have been struck down and crunched 
in his "teeth. 

e was surprised at my sudden a 
at my aspect apparently, and sto 
from me undecided as to what he ae. That pause 
gave me an opportunity to take aim. Two shots 
from my rifle broke his jaw and his skull. Several 
minutes later the Malays arrived one by one, timidly, 
for they had heard the shots, and we found not far 
off the tiger that I had killed the day before.” 











aedierues and 
ut ten paces 


———~o———_ 
NOT CURED, BUT KILLED. 


One popular fallacy prevalent many years ago in 
Goshen, Mass., was that hernia might be effectually 
cured by putting the patient through a living ash- 
tree, cleft and parted so widely as to allow the per- 
son to pass through without touching the sides. 


The trees so devoted were not allowed to be cut 
down afterwards, lest the — of the tree should 
be the killing of the patient. This method of treating 
hernia received a sudden check. 

An Irishman, named King, had taken a negro boy 
to bring up who was affected with the above-men- 
tioned trouble, and the cleft-tree remedy was recom- 
mended. 

An ash-tree was cleft, wedges were inserted to 
keep it open, and the boy started to go through. 
Un ortunately at the moment the poor little fellow 
was fairly within the cleft, the wedges suddenly flew | 
out, and the parts of the tree sprang together. The} 
negro was crushed to death. 

ing ran for help, and cried out to the first man he 
met, “Cato is kilt! Cato is kilt! I’ve brought death 
to Cato, but I niver thought to kil! Cato no more’n I 
did yersilf, Mr. Dresser!” 

The honest simplicity of the Irishman saved him 
from le egal trouble; but the tragedy killed the popu- 
larity of the ash- -tree reme dy for hernia. 


—- +08, 

THE soap root of C alifornia, much used by the 
natives in washing clothes, is not the root of the 
scrub oak. 
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_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will 
be mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 
27 Central Street, Boston; Mass. (Adv. 





If you want to KNOW ALL ABOUT 
theCom State of and Vashington 


Centre State 


of the 





PATENT 





the head of navi pees of Puget So 
the Mining and r Regions on the Pacific Coast, 
send for full infoctnatioe, to the [Mention ComMPANION, 5 


TACOMA LAND CO., Tacoma, w.T. 


ACENCY for the 
oD AC SGErTT's 


satin 


shee 0 Per se Bt 





earn to play the “Mouth Organ,” chart a cire. | 
“Leas fot, Music Novelty Co., Detroit, Mich. 

| AN I ? Co, Whitman, Mass. 3 

to $8 a day ‘aaa wortly 1 $2. 15 FREE. 

Lines not under horses’ fee’ rewster 
Safety Rein Holder Sens Holly, Mich. 


F, A. LEHMANN 
Washington D. C. 
Send for circulars. | 





3°" @ TO ORDER, Suits, $e 
amp ies & Jape Free. Mf 
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EVERYBODY wo ia 


NTS 













To rom us instead of paying the high 
prices Of Fiocal « enstoms dealers, Owing to ene oe 
we are selling are abte to furnixh them 
llara per pair, in latest fashion, “ 

liver fre see oe ond tent tree, 


EATTLE the Metropolis of WASHINGTON, | 
Send stamp for printed y matter of Cit; one 
state to Zshelman, Llewellyn & Co., Seattle, 
= it a Card 
Cheap Cir 
ote = Size for 
pemsvenerset Send 
stamps for cata- 
logue of presses, &c., to KELSEY aon Neriden,Conn 
100 rare, var. Far a Egypt, 
STAMPS 3. Bosnia, Peru, old U. BE 8. 
War, etc., only 2Se. 100 asst’d Me AA doamen Gens” 
Trinidad, etc. . New 2-page price-list free. 
SRM wi ranted at RD 
MP | Co., “1S 8. 


r cent. commission. STANDA 
inth Street, St. Louis, Mo. — 


THE ROSY FRESHNESS 


Anda velvety softness of the skin are invariably 
obtained by those who use Pozzoni’s Com- 
lexion Powder, 


les a 
BIA Custom [PANTS en ho 44 Ww. 
Wash-st. +» Chicago. Refer, ae "Nat'l Bk.Chie 


FOR THE BOYS! 


VICTOR “JUN IOR, 


far the best boys’ Siew. | 










































le in the market. Prices 

IN : dertull reduced. 
47 INcH BICYCLES $17. 00. wonderfully | redu 
Being pn on 42 and 44 a Vo tire Vine- Circular.” 
ards, we offer at $17, former! $50. Cowhorn | 7 
bars spades, iirkpat rigk fale. ax, Cata. Free. | OVERMAN WHEEL C0., 
ROUNF, HAZARD & CO., 8 H St., Peoria, Ill. Chicopee Falls, M 
» Bituee PORTABLE BATHS. ————— 
oa "4 Best ever known. Wholesale and Retail. 
ae Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
2 4 Send for Circulars. UMA 
Ee &. 3. ys mg ga : 

Ann Ar 
AN OPPORTUNITY SE..VOM OFFERED. R D BY 

AGENTS To sell - most useful Instrument ever cu E 


Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. 


aid. 
Present sent to.all applicants 
who address (with stamp) Nat’. 


WAN TED : Type WRITER Co., Boston, Mass. 


SAVE MONEY. Before youbuy Lede? E= 


BICYCLE or JwrilfR 


Send to A. W. GUMP & CO., Daveun, set for 


| Sold by druggists, or by mail, 25 cents. 
Novelty Plaster Works, 


We. eb ROAD WAGON $30. 


























a 4 vd _ — at reduced prices an yay bem 
s. Dirvicutt ReparRine. BICYCLES, Made, “s 
GUNS pena? “ay WRITERS taken in EXCHANGE. a Strong = 
a valuable ¢ pamphlet on . (~\Top Bucs} © ie : 
A sont free 2 an. vy 900 Ib. Platform Seal 
address — 3 1.0 EN ‘ } 4 Heat Bessy Maracen, 7 
“Ss or Stare Seales 
FLOUR CO., 135 Lake Rireer HPaatdae Ut. | $gee.Uestets Articles ot oo Pree ata Sak cals List Free: 
‘ CAG ALE 00., CHICAGO, iLL. 
48, PASE. BALL CURVER, 4c, | Alina ciliched' seal 00. Gs 
curves a8 “ada i ne if not better than are | 9 
parting a rotary movement to the ball as it -- 8% hes | 
a curve. «~Curver” gives a a than 
EACH 8 Deceit byt hand, and ie results in a greater curve. | 





‘Every Good — | 


housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 
circular of * Nevrr-Break” Steel Ute: 
The BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland, Ohio. 


DRES CUTTING ii. Lailor method || — 


Waist, Skirt an System ; 








ata DON’T Spoil your Feet with CH 


















simplest ever made, Wayebe, a practi- 
cal dress-cutter in 30 minutes. rice to introduce 
it. B. M. KUHN, Toventes, I “Bi oomington, lit. Beware of Imitations. 
OUND Disc teed to , hele autsanarn 
a yA _— cases than ‘all OF 2 
The game to 
the Ears aa ph ae — are to the Posi- 


tively in le. Worn mo he with- 
r out removal. B.A. WALES. Bridgeport, Cona. 


BACCY KNEES | 


positively remedied. Greely Pant ote token mY | 
mail, cts. gents wanted. ° 
715 Washington sereet iowa Miata. ~ 
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FooDE 


GES Feringantsé invalids. | 
PENSIO 
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INT HAVE TO CLIMB, A 
The bg THAT RUNS 
WHEN ALL OTHERS STAND 
STILL,” send for our printed mat- 
ter showing every conceivable 
phase of wind-mill work. Our 








Everlasting Stee/ Wheel 


(work considered) costs only one- 


id, adapted to the — 
est ghen 4sizes cans. Pa 
phiet free. WOOLRICH & c | 
(on every label), PALMER, MSs. 


NS OLD CLAIMS. 


half wha’ a wooden one soot while 
the Tilting Tower is not — 
OTOR CO. 
110 and 112 8. Jefferson a 
Chicago. | mL. U.S. A. 















SETTLED | TE) ¢ 
under New Law. | 46> 
Soldie’ Widows, Parents send for blank applica- 


tions and 
ensi 





formation. PATRICK O’ FARR 
Agent, Wasbiamen D. C. 


san nan 
AIR BALSAM 


The sn favorite for dressing the 
hair, restoring color when gray, and 
preventing dandruff. It cleanses the 
scalp, » stops the hair falling. and » 


FENCE caesarean 


PRICES REDUCED. 
| (STEEL WIRE.) 


Heavy Netting. Best Mate. 
SEDGWIOR B 


wos. wie FREE. Write 


Lh tal ag IND. 
ARD SUTTON, Eastern 
300 amas STREET, PRILADELP TA” BA. 


LL, 


CATALOGUE FREE, Address, T typawriter De- 
partment, Pore Mra. Co., Boston, New York. Chicago. 


LYON & HEALY4 
Syate & Mone Of STs. Cricaco. 


Catalogue of Band Instruments, 
Uniforms and + + 400 
Fine illustrations bing 

article required by Bands or or Dram 
Cc including Repairing Mate 
















TACOMA 


the western e of Wa is the Northern Pacific Railroad ; | 
und ; the centre of | 


SURE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica. | 


YoU w WANT “THE TOWER you r 


: SDEVRITER 
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The 
| Shield is the onl 
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Lowell, Mass. 
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A ROBBER OR THIEF 


Is better than the lying scale agent who tells you 


=| Jones’ $60.5 1 Ton Wa on 


is not a standard scale, and equ: 
For free book and price list, addre 


Perfect Fountain Pen, sent to any ad- 
dress tor 25 cents. Agents and SApVaeners 
wanted. Send for circular. T TOP- 
FORD FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Boston, Mass. 


= BATH. {ROLLING 
/32//(\\ GABINET.| CHAIR. 
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NEW HAVEN CHAIR CO., New Haven, Ct. 


‘FARMERS PLOW izes: 


ha! germane 
Valley (Salem its centre). 5,000,000 “4 


fertile acres. 
a ae EVERY Climate aoe and winter 
pander. 


MO N T for a | 
te pouring in. Send 


Colle- 
Schools, VERY rs NO ORE Cc ON 

on Haye Th piict fl 
DE, oN OR EGO IN 


BROLEWAGONS 


Buggies, Surreys, Spindles. Buckboards, Con 
cords, Phe on Cabriolets, Two Wheelers. Road 
Carts,etc. 52-) jogue and circular: ‘How 
to purchase divect yr Srom the manufacturers, ve EE 


BRADLEY &C0.: SYRACUSE, NX. 


1 be 498 Sadbury St. Boston. 





PENCILS 


» tough leads. 


Anat 


led for 





+» Jersey City,N.J., for samples wort 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


CONTENTS: Dyspepsia, its nature, 
causes, prevention, and cure. Some, ex- 
. perience of an actual sufferer 
complaint atwin disorder, Habitualcon- 
stipation ltof dyspepsia. Dyspepsia 
en for consumption. Good 
= me for the cure of dyspep- 
“i may be taken. What 

food must 4. ‘av oided. Ma ‘led free. 


JOHN Hi McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 


Myears City Treasurer and Tax Collector 
















(| stietiag 2} A Princes Jones of Binghamton, Binghamton, NY. 
[] pies es eS 


If seoreeoe does not keepthem,mention Vouth’s Com- 
= and send 16c. in stamps to — 9 Dixon Crucible 
doublethemoney | 











Fashionable Hal Hair, 


We will mail goods to reliable 
parties throughout the United 
States for ap roval. The new- 


quired until ¢ they are received. 
So obligation to kee 


oods if 
anentiotastory. Send for circ. 
JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


~ FOR LADIES. 





ECONOMY, 


Sigsbee Seamless 
dress shield 
which peokees? = e undergar- 
ments as well the dre 
Ladies can avoid tl the trouble of 
sewing in the ordinary shields 
which are constantly <4 ing 
= and save money uy. Fé 
ng one pair of our shields s 
= all their dresses. ‘o \ 
worn next the undervest, thus 
keeping corset and corset cover 
gweet and c glean. be Me per- 
ect Dress Shield made 
Dry Goods Dealer does not trod Patented 
our Shields, send 38c. for sam- May 20, 
ple pair. All sizes ; send meas- 1890. 
ure of arm’s eye. 


_SIGSBEE | MANUFACTURING Co., aay Mass. 


COMFORT. 












THE HARTFORD SAFETY. 
THE BEST $100 BICYCLE MADE. 
| Can be adjnated to fit nny person, from a boy 
12 to a tull-grown man, 
Catalogue Free. 


HARTFORD CYCLE CO., 
HARTFORD, — 


oper 
®) HAIR & SKIN 


/ nelegant dressing ex- 

mquisitely perfum re. 
\ aK Pad ae all enunsies 
haw the scalp, prevents bald- 
ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft' and Beautiful. Infallible for curing 
eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 
and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 

All Druggists or by Mail, 50 Cents. 

BARCLAY & CO,, 44 Stone Street, New York 
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EVERY OWNER OF 
HARNESS 
RQA___A MSE 








FRANK MILLER'S 
HARNESS 




















LADIES! 


Use Only 
BROWN’S | on Tang 
FRENCH ;| “or 
DRESSINC Shoes. 


Awarded highest honors at 





Philadelphia, ons pence 1881 
Berlin, 877 | Amsterdam, 1883 
Paris, 1878 | New Orleans,’84-5 
Melbourne, 1880 | Paris, 1889 


and wherever exhibited. 
Paris Meda on every bottle. 
Beware of Imitations. 


FRANK B, BARKLEY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 













UPWARDS * YEARS “= 
We have made and so_u 


HARNESS 


BUT NOW TO DEALERS. 
we 


are selling direct to the 
consumers, saving you the Traveling 
Man’s expenses and Dealers’ profits. 

Write forillustrated catalogue and prices. 


FRANK B. BARKLEY fk MFG. £0. 
273 MAIN STREET, CIN 


ST & 





